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LO The lure of Algiers brought Miss 
Arnoux, French costume recitalist, for a 
second visit to Northern Africa this 
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has added interesting Eastern song mate- 

rial to her programs for the winter. 
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SYLVIA TELL, 
returning to Chicago after an absence 
of eight years, is now head of the Chi- 
cago Musical College's school of the 
dance. The former premier 
of the Chicago and San Carlo Opera 
companies is preparing a program of 
dances in Chicago for the latter part of 
October. 
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Denton, Tex., October 
19. His first New York 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vecsmi9r—-Compuctoe—Teacuen 
Cond ion Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park so alan ms e 6S. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 


Heckscher F 








ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching . oe Lieder, Modern and 
lassical Vocal Art 


600 West 111th s New York City. CAth, 8-6965 





MRS. L. af: aL ORRENS 
ER OF SINGING 


tudio 
Steinway Ball. 113 West S7th St., New ae City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 











MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects —" 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle yay 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEracHER oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, a. York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Tracner, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 


WORLD 





The Rives, = Riverside Drive, New York Metropolitan Opera House Studio 
x C s 
elephone AUdubon 3-3748 1425 Broadway, , A Phone PEnn. 6-2628 
CARL M. ROEDER 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE TEACHER OF PIANO 
ART OF SINGING Its Technique, Literature and Inte rpre tation 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS me of heey of the Juilliard Sehc of Music 
Jirector of Music in the Barrington Sehc a for Girls 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New - York 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PressytTerian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Mi 


pera Co. 
171_ West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





WALTER LEARY 
Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Rmegees, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 
6-2634 and a 1428 


Sutnain . PE Sieh 
T 3: & 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pienos Used 








DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





JOHN R. OATMAN 


Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel.: TRaf. 71-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, CELList 

MARIA HILGER, Vio.inist 

GRETA HILGER, Pianist 

Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Tancesco perti. 
Y Qulate Hall Studios, New York City 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anv Harmony a 

Studied under Scharwenka 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 ow. "Sand St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140, 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 
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FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica, Courier for one 











HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 











MME. JOAN O’VARK 
Scientiric Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND Sone 
Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 
EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone CLarkson 2-7273 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 
ALBERTO BIMBONI 
CONDUCTOR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music Phila 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK © 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganiat 


TEACHER OF VoI1ce—PIANO 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Luyster in Sight Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. L, N. ¥ 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 


Helen Zottarelli. Free ae 
28 So. PoRTLAND Avs., BRooKLrN, N NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 


115 East 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West New York 
Phone: 3-6911 


22nd Street, 


CHelsea 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PrLacince 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
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4 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity College of Musie 
Lo 


naon 
Address Secy., St. George, 8. 1. 





Authorized Local 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 


MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PEDAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


SpanisnH and GeRMAaN 
Reasonable fr 


Specialist in Frencu, ITALIAN, es 
I 
BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


10N; LanouaGk COACH 


1342-76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT TENOR ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and — 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Stupi0: 915 CARNEGIE Hatt, N. Y, RAvenswood 8-6965 


MARGOLIS «att 


14256 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
Hotel Salisbury, 123 West 57th St., New York 


> SHAFFNER 














New York 








T SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-175¢ 





FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Paivats aNp Crass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
x. ¥. 


s WARFORD ©: 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384@ or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice 
Formerly of the 
70 Seventh Ave., 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


vac. SACERDOTE 
SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
pment Concert Repertory 


ice “ » 
ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 


magcern 








— Sracz Tecuwic — Diction 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
New York Helsea 3-7786 
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Pr -ivate Res “ay ce 
all West 115th St 


Carnegie Ha 
Studio 8¢ UNiver ity 4 380: 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studic 4 21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Studios) 817 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 











s 

U 

8 

A SINGING 

N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 

&. Studio 717 Tel.: Circle 7-0187 
FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Laza 3-8717 





Management: 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. P 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 





Studio: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, III. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF waneoape mn 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacuer or Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent rue 
HICAGO 








Chicago 








<IMBALL BUILDING 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
Avenue Hotel, New York City 
Tel: STuyvesant 9-6400 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TBACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 3fth St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
a. i. Firzsimons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Fifth 




















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON 











» WwW. 
Cc let post free on application 
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MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howpen HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 


Studio: 





Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


National President : 


NationaL Cius Housg anp 
EADQUARTERS 
$7 West 75tu Street, New Yor 
Telephone 8Us. 17-9888 
Home Environment for Music Students 
EpNa M. Werprsorr, Mgr. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
‘The perfect accompaniet.””—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th 8t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 7-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and oeaen The B Pte Chureh and Unies Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred ee 
Union Theological Seminary. 413 Fifth Ave, N. Y 


OTTO LUENING 
years asain @irector Opera Dept Eastman Sehoo! 


2% 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Soprano 


Concerts 
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oun 


Teacher 
MAip 4-6935 


« 
~ 


Tel. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stvupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 1-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 — 72nd Street, New York 
bone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
210 East 77th St New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York Riverside 9-0562 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—ConcerT—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 

















Management : 


WADEEHA ATIYEK 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Management: Jessie Be Hall, 810 Fine Ar Arts s Bidg.. _ Chicago 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, Tel. Sus. 7-1152 





Chicago, Ill. 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGE RTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
OpeRaA—OrATORIO—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 











* THOMPSON any 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 


i 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 


509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
York Studio—817 Steinway Hall 
Btreet 





Chicago 





New 
rooklyn Studios—1455—5l1st 
Tel. AMbassador 32-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JOSEPHINE LuccHESsR, EmILy Day, 
McCorD, HALLIE STILES, CLAIRE ALCEB, 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th St., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


we ae TEACHER 
YORK COLLEGE OF MUSI 
Vocal Studion 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


NAT. D. 
160 W. 13D St., New Yorx City 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
TRacHer oF Voics 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
Lawrence, Kansas 





Nanoy 
ETO. 





M 
A 
D 
G 
E 





SUs. 7-9155 





PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Adva.ced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 








University of Kansas 


D’°’AMICO 


TeNorR AND Director 
Vocat TEACHER aND CoacH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
500 Kimball Hall, Chicago (American Conservatory) 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs. 7-7144 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in elody, Verses, Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 


course. 
FA ELLIS Oe 
103 East seth st. EW YORK CITY 
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Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


Baroness K. E. von Kienner, 1730 eae, N. Y. € 











AIDA DONINELLI 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Concert-RECITAL 
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International Music Festival 
Will Be Permanent in Venice 


Mussolini Takes a Hand—American Scores Prominent This 


Year — Chamber Opera Feature 


Reiner Conducts — 





Radio Compositions—A Thirteenth Century “Novelty” 
By ALFREDO CASELLA 


Venice.—In the autumn days which are 
now beginning and which manifest them- 
selves in this magic city with a singular 
splendor of colors, Venice abounds with 
music. At dawn the calli carry the songs 
of the gondoliers and barcaroli. In the after- 
noon the cafes and “dancings” enter in their 
turn the general symphony, and the Piazza 
San Marco with its multiple orchestrine, 
which play at the same time at the Cafe 
Florian and elsewhere, appears a prey to the 
most audacious “polytonalities.” 

When night falls, the floating serenaders 
travel over the Grand Canal, stopping before 
each hotel to offer O Sole Mio and Santa 
Lucia. Finally, at night, the Municipal Band 
plays in front of San Marco a repertoire in- 
finitely eclectic, which varies from Beetho- 
ven’s Egmont to Ponchielli’s Dance of the 
Hours from Gioconda. And until four 
o'clock in the morning, tangos, rumbas and 
fox-trots continue on all sides, from the 
most remote parts of the mysterious canals 
to the Lido, emitting vibrations alternately 
jerky and languorous. When the last of the 
American music has lost itself in the pure 
air of the Adriatic, the dawn appears on the 
horizon of the sea. 

To all this music, eminently of a “water- 
ing-place’ character, is now added every 
other year (more precisely, at the same time 
as the Biennial Exhibition of plastic arts) 
an international festival of music. This was 
held for the first time in September, 1930, 
and has just been repeated, September 3-15, 
1932. 

An OLpD Project 

The idea of organizing these periodic and 
regular musical festivals in Venice during 
the autumn is quite old. In 1907 Tito 
Ricordi, the publisher, conceived the idea 
of creating an exceptional theatre in Venice, 
which would function only in the autumn and 
produce either modern unpublished operas 
of a special character, or wholly forgotten 
ones, belonging to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This project was not 
realized, but the idea of a musical Venice 
welcoming each autumn a cultured interna- 
tional public has no less continued to fer- 
ment in the silence of its long incubation. In 
September, 1925, a decisive event first per- 
mitted the plan to become a reality, for it 
was then that the annual festival of the In- 


ternational Society for Contemporary Music 
planted its roots in Italy for the first time. 

The magnificent success of this festival 
(thanks to which it became apparent how 
much Venice offered in the way of possibili- 
ties for festivals of this knid) was so con- 
vincing that since then a group of active and 
energetic people have applied themselves to 
the task of assuring to Venice an important 
and regular musical festival, no longer sub- 
ject, like the I. S. C. M., to an annual change 
in its scene of activity—a festival which would 
remain attached to the Adriatic city and 
which would have a character entirely dif- 
ferent from the other international festivals. 

Link Up with OTHER ArTS 

Since it was necessary for the festival to 

support itself on a solid organization from 


the financial and administrative point of view, 
President Adriano Lualdi (who is not only 
a deputy in the Italian Parliament but above 
all a musician and a man of action), has 
directed all his efforts to the objective of 
reuniting in one and the same organization 
the Biennial Exhibition of Plastic Arts 
(which has been in existence thirty-six 
years) and the new celebration, which had 
so far constituted the musical section of this 
vast exposition. Thus the festival is destined 
to include all the arts, and this year an in- 
ternational Cinema Festival also has been 
included in the Biennale. If in the first at- 
tempt, in 1930, this result had not been 
achieved, it is now possible to say that the 
fusion between the Biennale and the new 
musical festival is an accomplished fact, and 


that the life of this musical festival is as- 
sured forever by the Biennale itself. 
The organization of the Venetian Inter- 


national Music Festival follows at present 
quite faithfully that of the plastic section of 
the Biennale. An executive committee is in 
charge. The Italian composers (the choice 
of whom falls naturally on the National 
Musicians’ Syndicate, an important organi- 
zation which today controls all the musical 
life of the nation) are invited to take part 
in the festival with new works never pre- 
viously performed. As for the foreign musi- 
(Continued on page 12) 


‘London Fighting Orchestra War 


Four Symphonic Battalions 


to Clash—Eighty Programs 


Already Announced—Few Novelties in Preparation 
—End of Prom. Concerts 
By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Still in the thick of the Prom- 
enade season, London is already looking for- 
ward to the biggest orchestral winter in its 
history, thanks to the founding of the New 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the codrdination 
of various concert-giving forces under the 
leadership of Sir Thomas Beecham, while 
the three older orchestras—London Sym- 
phony, B. B. C. and “New” Queen’s Hall 
(now Palladium) orchestras—are keeping up 
their usual pace. 

Indeed the season of 1932-33 bids fair to 
be remembered for its war of orchestras, 
and it remains to be seen how many of the 
combatants will survive at the end. No less 
than eighty-one programs of symphony con- 
certs are announced to date, and these do 
not include the Sunda: concerts at the Pal- 
ladium and the usual concerts arranged at 
\lbert Hall and elsewhere as a background 
for some visiting conductor or soloist. 

Most of these programs are built on the 
safe-and-sane principle from the box-office 











IN THE PIAZZA 


SAN MARCO. 


to right (background), Andres Segovia, Henri Pruniéres, Paul Kochanski; (fore- 


ground), G. Francesco Malipiero, Alfredo Casella and Fritz Reiner. 


point of view, containing no surprises by 
way of novelties. The B. B. C. series, espe- 
cially, is singularly unadventurous and Dr. 
Adrian Boult seems to be deferring all prob- 
lematical works to “better times.” Luckily, 
Sir Henry Wood has charge of three of 
these concerts, or London would still remain 
unacquainted with the dramatic style of Al- 
ban Berg. Thanks to him, too, we shall hear 
Hindemith’s much-discussed oratorio, Das 
Unaufhorliche. 


KLeEIBER TO MAKE BritisH D&BuT 

Nor are there any surprises in the six- 
teen Sunday concerts of the New Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and the ten Monday nights 
of the London Symphony, except for the 
names of the guest conductors. One of the 
sixteen Sir Thomas Beecham has delegated 
to Robert Heger, the faithful famulus of 
successive Covent Garden chiefs, two others 
to Geoffrey Toye, hitherto known chiefly as 
an exponent of Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
one to Basil Cameron, late of San Francisco, 
now of Seattle. The L. S. O., mainly con- 
ducted by Sir Hamilton Harty, has assigned 
one concert each to Hans Weisbach, of 
Diisseldorf, Felix Weingartner, Albert 
Coates, and Erich Kleiber, who thus makes 
his British début. And the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society brings, besides Beecham, 
Nicolai Malko, from Russia. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, as usual, comes at the head of 
his own Berlin Philharmonic for only two 
concerts this year. 

The novelties, such as they are, will largely 
be introduced by these distinguished guests. 
Weisbach opens the season with Bach's 
Kunst der Fuge, in the orchestral arrange 
ment of the tragically deceased Wolfgang 
Graeser—its first hearing in England; Rob- 
ert Heger is to bring to London Ernst 
Krenek’s suite The Triumph of Sensibility, 
and his own Verdi Variations, as well as 
such unfamiliar though older things as the 
three preludes from Pfitzner’s opera, Pales- 
trina, the interlude from Franz Schmidt's 
Notre Dame and Reger’s Bocklin suite. 

(Continued on page 7) 


Director of Paris Opera 
Comique Resigns 


(Special cable to the Musical Courter) 


Paris.—The French Government has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Louis Masson, di- 
rector of the Opéra Comique, effective Oc- 
tober 15. Mr. Masson was motivated by the 
government’s refusal and inability to in- 
crease the opera’s subsidy. Maurice Leh- 
mann, director of Chatelet and Porte Saint 
Martin Theatres, and George Bravard, di- 
rector of the Gaieté Lyrique and Trianon 
Lyrique Theatres, are mentioned as can- 
didates for the post left vacant by Mr. 
Masson. IRVING SCHWERKE. 








ARTURO TOSCANINI 
arrived in New York September 29 on thi 
SS. Bremen to open the New York Phil 
harmonic season. (R. Fleischhut photo.) 





Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra Abandoned 
Littau Reported to Have Signed Chicago 


Contract 


OmAHA, Nes.—The Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra Association, after due considera- 
tion of all circumstances involved, has an 
nounced the complete abandonment of plans 
for the continuation of the this 
season. This announcement, although pot 
unexpected, cast a gloom over local musical 
and artistic circles, for the orchestra, in th 
eight years of its existence, had become a 
source of unmeasurable pleasure and in 
spiration and likewise an object of great 
municipal pride. The association promises 
however, to assume the work again as soon 
as the times justify. And there are rumors 
that another group is making plans looking 
toward the continuance of the orchestra. 

rhree conductors have presided over the 
Omaha orchestra in the course of its eight 
years. Of these Engelbert Roentgen was the 
first and to him accrues the honor of hav 
ing launched the organization on its course 
Sandor Harmati, after five successful years 
as the head, was forced to resign because of 
illness. His successor, Joseph Littau, led 
the orchestra with distinction through the 
last two years. Mr. Littau is reported to 
have signed a contract to conduct the orches 
tra at the Chicago Theatre, Chicago, II] 

P. D 


orchestra 


Covent Garden to Lose 
Subsidy 


LONDON According to the Daily Tele 
graph, the government subsidy of £17,500 
granted to the Covent Garden Opera Com 
pany, is to cease. This subsidy, the result 
of Viscountess Snowden’s advocacy, was to 
place opera on a permanent basis, being sup 
plemented by additional subsidies from the 
B.B.C. and the phonograph companies 
Much criticism was levelled at the scheme 
in the daily press, arising from the fact that 
it ignored Sir Thomas Beecham and _ his 
Imperial League of Opera. Now, however, 
Sir Thomas has returned to Covent Garden 
as conductor and probably as artistic direc 


tor, and a fusion of various operatic inter 
ests, Covent Garden, the Imperial League 
the Carl Rosa Co. and __ the “Old 
Vic” and Sadlers’ Wells theatres, has 


virtually been effected under his leadership 


It remains to be seen whether the new com 
bine will be able to obtain a subsidy from 
the government under its avowed economy 
policy. eam 


Ravel and Wittgenstein 
Harmonize 


VIENNA.—The differences that existed be 
tween Maurice Ravel and Paul Wittgenstein 
(one-armed Viennese pianist, for whom 
Ravel composed his concerto for the left 
hand), are completely straightened out. In 
fact it is already arranged. that Ravel will 
personally conduct the first performances 
of the new concerto in Paris and Monte 
Carlo, with Wittgenstein as soloist B 
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VIENNESE STREET MUSICIANS 


Minstrels of the Pavement Who Have Survived Through the Ages in the Austrian Capital 
“There’s a barrel organ caroling across the golden street” 
By ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Every 


Stephen’s 


to us 


relics reminiscent of the superstition and nar- 
ymindedness of the Middle Ages. There 
e marks of tests relying on heavenly in- 
rvention that seldom condescended to ap- 
px promptly and acquit the accused, wh« 
ere accordingly subjected to most disagree 
e consequences. Then there were the 
unctuary ring, the bread loaf test; and away 
m the church, public floggings, dippings 
nto the Danube, and other disagreeable and 
frequently fatal tortures 
We can peer through the mists of the past 
ind re-visualize, too, the city gates that were 
I ind the moat bridges that were lifted 
( ( and the market places that 
erved stock v-exchanges. We recon 
t ientally the guilds with the philoso 
» ly ogant masters and the youth 
ischie 1S _—- enti some of our 
comparativel operas deal with those 
‘ gures and ( fully make 
get the “romar days were in 
realit lived by their contemporaries as 





the 


of 


strive to arouse admiration rather than 
the compassion the passers-by. Those 
with definite locations have licenses and are 
duly registered in the police stations. Such 
alms, but are engrossed in their 
recognizing donations with a 
careless nod. And over and above all they 
are well known to the city public. Not only 
are they tolerated but some are even liked, 
whereas the vast army of the unemployed 
who engage in going from flat to flat, are 
looked upon as 
pests by the 
Vienna house 
wives. 

Not far from 
St. Charles’ 
Church sits a 
passionate and 
self - conscious 
personality, en- 
tirely blind, 
with manners of 
an artist and 
sincerity of a 

fanatic His 
“invention” 15S 
what he calls 
the “viohorn,’ 
an ordinary fid- 
dle with a 
megaphone con- 


never solicit 


occupation, 


ca 





The elusive, vibrating quality of its tone 
prevents one from recording the notes played, 
and even from recognizing the key or mode. 
Still it is genuine music—music based not 
on equally divided octaves, but on infinitely 
divided ones, where any point may become 
a fixed tone. In this way the scale of the 
saw consists not of twelve semi-tones or of 
any definite number of tone fractions, but of 
an infinite number of infinitesimal intervals. 
An idea more progressive than the quarter 
tone system and 
one well worth 
pondering over. 

In sharp con- 
trast to this 
temperamental, 
self - conscious, 
artistic musician 
his “col- 
league,” that is, 
one who relieves 
him on certain 
days of the week. 
(Busy locations 
are always di- 
vided between 
two, three, 
sometimes more 
regulars.) His 
instrument be - 
longs to the 


i Ss 


structed into its <4 barrel organ couple. A blind World War veteran lass of barrel 
body. The ad- and his wife. organs. This 
vantage derived would disquali- 
from this device may be perceived, if fy him in the eyes of a professional as 
one listens to the performance from a “musician,” had the barrel organists 
both directions In the direction to- not been counted as the typical ortho- 
ward which the horn is turned the dox Street Musicians for generations. 
sound carries one hundred yards, notwith- However, the barrel organs of Vienna are 
standing the noise of the heavy traffic. adapted for stationary rather than transport- 
On the other side, one hears merely a modest ing purposes. They are all box shaped and 
juealing of a cheap violin, which vanishes of all sizes. The one played by the “col- 
with each gust of the wind. The inventor league” of the saw player is somewhat larger 
takes especial pride in this construction of | than a large cigar box (he holds it on his 
his and uses the moments when the traffic knees). I have seen some as large as ice 
quiets down a bit to demonstrate “effést” boxes on wheels. These latter have power- 


1 really velvety pianissimo sweetened by the 
resonance of the horn. He likes to do this 
when an audience gathers around him while 
waiting for the street car. His repertoire in- 


cludes mostly popular marches always played 
swing and rhythm in the broad violin 
D and A major. 

another mood possesses this Street 
Musician when he puts his “viohorn” on the 
walk and takes up the modest but in- 
timately expressive instrument on which he 
is probably the only one in Vienna to per- 


with 
kevs of 


Ourte 


ful penetrating tones and are very old fash- 
ioned. They rarely do anything newer than 
the Blue Danube Waltz or the Radetzky 
March. Some cough out things that are be- 
yond recognition. The repertoire of the 
“colleague,” or rather of his instrument, con- 
sists of two pieces: La Donna e mobile and 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire (without the 
trio), both played in a key that might be 
taken for a very flat G major, or a rather 
sharp G flat major. The player in question 
is dead to all surroundings and turns the 
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lind musician playing an 


cight piece modulating mouth organ and 
accompanying himself on a_ sither. 
(Vienna Bridge.) 

form. Strictly speaking it cannot be classi- 
fied as either string, wind percussion al- 
though it is played exactly as a string in- 
strument with an ordinary cello bow. The 
hing is a common good sized wood cutter’s 
saw. However the man never condescends 
to play popular tunes on it. Evidently he 


looks upon it as an extremely sensitive be- 
ing quite different from his “viohorn” which 
is meant to produce brilliant effects. The 
saw is devoted exclusively to improvisation. 


A “half man” war victim with a phono- 
graph (Vienna Bridge over the Vienna 


River). 


handle with melancholy but persistent mon- 
otony, interrupting the tune to receive the 
contributions and continuing at the inter- 
rupted place. Having played La Donna he 
turns the knob for the Militaire and when 
the latter dissolves into nothing, out of 
nothing appears La Donna. 

The white-haired jest about performing on 
a phonograph loses its ridicule when one 
passes the bridge over the Vienna River (a 
little stream falling into the Danube) on 
Mondays and Thursdays. A _ stranger is 


startled by sounds of Italian opera as they 
come from one of the numerous “half men,” 
whose legs were blown off at the hips 
during the tragedy of 1914-1918. He sits in 
his wheel chair where a phonograph with 
an immense loud speaker is attached on a 
special platform. I suppose, strictly speaking, 
performance on a phonogr. aph can hardly be 
called “musicianship,” any more than per- 
formance on a barrel organ. But somehow 
this cripple behind the instrument is such a 
pathetic contrast to the well fed citizens 
changing records on well sounding victrolas 
in well furnished parlors, that the selections 
from Tosca, Traviata, and Lohengrin seem 
to be performed by him. When I listen to 
this chap I really appraise the artist in the 
person of the beggar. 


Ways AND MEANS OF THE MINSTRELS 


One gets to know these Street Musicians 
very well, by watching their ways. Still 
there are always new ones appearing and 
old ones vanishing. Death kidnaps some, 
others trade or sell their locations. 

One time while passing through the Burg 
I was attracted by very skillful playing on 
the zither. It was an al fresco virtuoso | 
had never seen before. I stopped to listen 
for a few minutes, and was about to take a 
snapshot of him, when I was suddenly ac- 
costed by a woman standing nearby: “You 


‘ 

‘ 
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a 
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4 
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Another “half man” playing a concertina. 

should have come a half hour earlier, you 
could have heard him play on his eight- 
piece harmonica,” said the woman, who was 
his wife, and always remained with him, for 
he was totally blind. I donated a shilling 
and asked to be obliged by a demonstration 


of the unustal instrument. 
“You see,” explained the woman while 
the man was setting up his apparatus, “there 


are eight separate harmonic: % hy eight eI 
ferent keys, C, G, D, E, F, B, E flat, and 
flat. They are fixed on an axis he are be 
to revolve just like a revolving door. They 
enable the player to modulate from one key 
to another by pushing the harmonicas with 
his chin.” She had never studied harmony, 
this woman. She is just attached to her 
husband's affairs. 

Meanwhile the blind man had adjusted his 
instrument, and was improvising some free 
modulations as he went from one mouth 
organ to another, exhibiting skill and knowl- 
edge of dominant and median relations. Then 
he played a march, modulating into the 
dominant at the end of the first section and 
into the subdominant in the trio, at the 
same time accompanying himself on his 
zither. 


“He has absolute pitch,” continued the 
woman. “He recognizes the harmonicas just 
by blowing into them. Last year he won 
the first prize in the contest. He is the only 
one in Vienna who plays such an instru- 
ment.” 


OLYMPIAD OF THE GUTTER. 


So they have contests, too, these destitute 
minstrels! I wonder whether the Minne- 
singers of yore really dressed up as gaudily 
as we see them on the opera stage. Maybe 
they looked exactly as their descendants look 
now, and perhaps that is about the way 

(Continued on page 10) 
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MUSICAL 


London Fighting Orchestra War 


(Continued from page 5) 


Arnold Bax’ new concerto for piano and 

orchestra, Winter Legends, will be played 

under Heger’s baton by Harriet Cohen. 

Kleiber’s novelties are not yet announced, 

but Malko introduces Szymanowski’s piano 

concerto, with Jan Smeterlin as soloist. 
SHORT ON THE CLASSICS 

Beecham’s twelve Sunday programs are 
interesting chiefly for what they eschew. 
There is just one Beethoven symphony in 
the lot, and that the least familiar, No. 4. 
There is also a Schubert symphony which 
almost nobody knows—No. 5, in flat. 
There are Mozart and Mendelssohn con- 
certos, but no symphonies. So much for the 
classics. But we shall have two by Sibelius 
(including No. 5), the unfamiliar third of 
Tschaikowsky, Antar by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Tamara by Balakireff, and symphonic 
poems, suites and other semi-symphonic 
pieces by Berlioz, Liszt, Bizet, Smetana, Ros- 
sini, Spohr, Rachmaninoff and Strauss—al- 
together a repertoire which before the war 
people would have considered “interesting,” 
and which today rather suggests the open 
air. 
Bantock’s Fifine at the Fair, an excerpt 
from Koanga by the inevitable Delius, 
Frederick Austin’s Danish sketches, Pals- 
gaard, and Eugene Goossens’ oboe concerto 
are among the British contributions, and 
there are two real novelties, Poulenc’s two- 
piano concerto (with the composer at one 
piano) and something called Balli, by one 
Rota, unbeknownst to this scribe (unless 
this should mean balli, i. e., dances, by An- 
drea Rota, a sixteenth century madrigalist, 
which hardly deserves the adjective “new” !). 
Otherwise, the antique rarities promised by 
Sir Thomas have dwindled to a concerto 
grosso by Locatelli and one by Teminiani. 
Brahms, by reason of his centenary, has a 
program to himself (choral) and Delius, 
without centenary, ditto. 

A similar policy inspires the Royal Phil- 
harmonic series (also conducted chiefly by 
Beecham), one symphony each by Beethoven 
(the terpsichorean eighth), Mozart, Schubert 
and Mendelssohn notwithstanding. Besides 
Szymanowski’s piano concerto, the only cer- 
tain novelty is Pizzetti’s Rondo Veneziano, 
conducted by the composer, but we may 
hear Sibelius’ new eighth symphony. If we 
do, the Finnish composer will stand out as 
the elected standard bearer of this season: 
the English critics’ love for him surpasses 
even their patriotism. Glazounoff’s Stenka 
Razine, Borodin’s second symphony, and 
obscure overtures by Méhul and Cherubini 
attest Sir Thomas’ penchant for the Russian 
and the quaint. 

New SYMPHONIES BY 

Bax 

Harty’s chief new offering is a symphony 
(the first) by William Walton, Britain’s 
prodigal son (returned from the regions of 
cosmopolitan atonality). He, too, concedes 
one Beethoven symphony in ten concerts, 
against two by Sibelius plus the Legend 


WALTON AND 





NOEL EADIE 


about the Return of Lemminkainen, but with 
plenty of Brahms to leaven a collection of 
pieces more characteristic than great. Res- 
pighi’s overture to Belfagor, Ibert’s Escales, 
Weinberger’s Schwanda polka and fugue 
figure prominently, and—oh, yes—Gershwin’s 
second rhapsody for piano and orchestra 
(color unstated). 

By a curious coincidence ‘the Courtauld- 
Sargent concerts, hitherto almost strictly 
classical though unhackneyed, have this sea- 
son branched out on a new policy in an effort 
to be “interesting.” So we shall have plenty 
of entertainment and variety. A new work 
by Bohuslav Martinu for string quartet and 
orchestra, a Singspiel Overture by Kodaly 
and Bax’ new (fourth) symphony will be 
heard for the first time in these islands, 


and Walton’s oratorio, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
which also figures in the B. B. C. repertoire, 
will have a threefold gala performance (are 
oratorios coming back?). A little Mozart 
and Haydn, and no Beethoven. If we want 
classics we must either go to the B. B. C. 
Orchestra (or listen in at our own fireside) 
or to Robert Mayer’s children’s concerts on 
Saturday mornings. 

While waiting for all these delectable 
feasts, people are crowding nightly into 
Queen’s Hall for Sir Henry Wood’s Proms., 
and nightly are being carried out exhausted, 
or in fainting fits. This is no exaggeration; 
except for novelty nights, when standing 
room is comfortable, the crush in the ironi- 
cally styled “promenade” (two shillings for 
the space of one pair of feet) is so fierce that 
several fainting women—and men—have to 
be transported to the fresh air. And such is 
the undying enthusiasm of these good souls 
that, once revived, they return to get the 
rest of their two shillings’ worth! If Eng- 
land’s claim to being a music-loving nation 
needed vindication, these Proms, would fur- 
nish it. 

The quality of the music at these concerts, 
moreover, attests an ever improving taste. 
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violin concertos. Needless to say, he 
“brought down the house.” And for good 
measure we had Noél Eadie, of the late 
Chicago Civic Opera, one of the world’s few 
really genuine and reliable coloratura so- 
pranos, in Constanze’s great aria from Mo- 
zart’s Entfiihrung. 

As luscious a voice as one would ever wish 
to hear over the radio is that of Lillian 
Stiles-Allen, who sang Verdi’s Ritorno Vin- 
citor. Frank Titterton, a tenor similarly 
gifted with mellifluous vocal chords, contri- 
buted an excerpt from Carmen which made 
one desire to hear more. Such voices as Miss 
Stiles-Allen’s and Titterton’s are rare in 
Europe today. 

THREE PIANISTS 

Two woman pianists, Katharine Goodson 
and Harriet Cohen, regaled the Promenaders 
with concertos by Tschaikowsky and William 
Walton respectively, and Frederic Lamond 
was heard to advantage in Beethoven’s E 
flat work. Miss Cohen gave a thoroughly 
competent presentation of the Walton opus, 
which is amusing and brilliant, but offers no 
such opportunities of eloquence to the pianist 
as the Tschaikowsky, of which opportunities 
Miss Goodson took full advantage. 

Last but not least there was a flawless and 
aesthetically satisfying performance of the C 
major Bach two-piano concerto (No. 2), in 
a program which also included the three- 
piano concerto in C major, played by three 











THE “PROM.” 


Showing the nightly casualties at the Queen’s Hall, London, under the influence of Bach, 


Brahms and the emotional Sir Henry Wood. 
cellist of the 


Listening—or listening-in—nightly during 
the last fortnight I have found genuine plea- 
sure and satisfaction, the regular round of 
special nights—Wagner nights, Haydn-Mo- 
zart nights, Bach nights, Beethoven nights— 
providing a pleasant variety of spiritual nour- 
ishment. 
Noét Eapie S1ncs 

The outstanding feature of these last two 
weeks has been the high quality of the 
soloists. At the two Wagner nights, for in- 
stance, we had Florence Austral (whose 
singing of the Gotterdammerung finale was 
relayed by Columbia to America), Enid 
Cruikshank, Norman Allin, Walter Widdop 
and Arthur Fear. Whatever one may think 
of these singers as stage artists, their voices 
come through the ether with a_ richness 
and dramatic intensity that leaves little to be 
desired. Then, at last week’s Brahms and 
3eethoven concerts we heard Adolf Busch 
give superb interpretations of those masters’ 


Sketches from life (almost) by George Roth, 


Budapest Trio. 


of the younger British pianists (Victor Hely- 
Hutchinson, Berkeley Mason and Ernest 
Lush). 
Goop PLAYING 

Noteworthy performances of the classics, 
considering always the scantiness of rehearsal 
imposed by a mighty program, included the 
Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven (a test for 
any orchestra), in which the B. B. C. Or- 
chestra’s virtuoso woodwinds shone, Brahms’ 
E minor symphony, and Beethoven’s too 
rarely heard D major (No. 2). Ata Brit- 
ish Composers’ night we heard a most re- 
spectable example of English Kapellmeis- 
termusik, namely the Norwich Symphony of 
Edward German, otherwise known for light 
music of sprightly character; John Ireland’s 
rhapsody, Mai-Dun; a Bax comedy overture 
and (Heaven knows why, at a British con- 
cert) Sibelius’ rather pedestrian Tapiola. At 
another British concert Ethel Smyth’s violin 
and horn concerto was played by Jean Poug- 


“I 


READY FOR BUSINESS 





FG. 
vice-president of 


COPPICUS, 
Columbia 
Corporation, returning on the SS. Paris 
from a summer's scouting in Europe. 
(Cosmo-Sileo photo.) 


Concerts 








net and that remarkable artist, Aubrey 
Brain. 

There are eleven more days of Proms. and 
then the thirty-eighth season of these remark- 
able manifestations will have become a mem- 
ory. Two days later the curtain will rise 
on the regular London musical season of 
1932-33, and appropriately enough the cur- 
tain-raiser will be a “novelty” one and a 
half century old, the Art of Fugue by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, 





Le Trio Morgan Plays for 
Lady Trent 


Le Trio Morgan was featured at a musi- 
cal party given by Florence, Lady Trent, at 
Villa Millbrook on the Island of Jersey, 
August 31, Ensemble numbers played were 
by Beethoven, Loeillet, Gretchaninoff, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Johann Strauss, and there 
were also an old Welsh air and pieces by 
Louis XIII and Marie Antoinette. Virginia 
Morgan offered harp music by Grandjany 
and Nagrom; Frances Morgan, violin com- 
positions by Schumann and Panini; and Mar- 
guerite Morgan, the pianist of the group, a°“ 
Chopin étude and barcarolle. During their 
stay in Jersey the trio made four appearances 
for Lady Trent and her guests. 





Crooks in Atlanta Series 

Richard Crooks appears in joint recital 
with Grace Moore in the All-Star Concert 
Series of Atlanta, Ga., October 21. This 
engagement for the tenor comes directly after 
recitals in Virginia and Tennessee. On 
November 4, Crooks is to sing at the Iowa 
State Teachers Convention in Des Moines. 


Brosa Quartet Open American 
Tour November 1 
The Brosa String Quartet of London will 
open their third consecutive American tour 
at Springfield, Mass., November | in recital 
for the Tuesday Morning Music Club of 
that city. 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT STRESSES 
NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OF VOICE 
New York Pedagogue Sees Vocal Production as Normal Function 


“The achievement of a vocal career,” said 
Adelaide Gescheidt, whose New York studio 
was invaded recently by an interviewer from 
the staff of the Musical Courier, “is, of 
course, dependent first of all on native tal- 
ent. Assuming this to be present, I divide 
the development of the artist into five ele- 
ments—aspiration, dependence on the auto- 
matic vocal instrument, balanced vocal qual- 
ity and even scale, true musical feeling and 
imagination, and the mastery of the art of 
singing. 

“A desire to sing,” Miss Gescheidt con- 
tinued, “shows that there is an urge from 
within for such expression. To enable the 
individual to gratify this desire by applica- 
tion of the correct vocal knowledge, is the 
task of the teacher; that, and to stimulate 
interpretative comprehension, which is the 
final touch to the artistic whole. 

“The basis of correct pedagogy is sin- 
cerity; the evoking of a perfect technic by 
the application of scientific principles under- 
lying the art. There are two fundamental 
things: that the contents of an art work are 
more important than its structure; second, 
that the true expression of voice is a natural 
function and needs no artificialities, such as 
method of placement or breathing. 


“The voice, whether used in speech or 
song, is most valuable for its ability to re- 
flect the individual who produces it, to con- 
vey his meaning, express his conceptions. A 
teacher of singing must know that the sci- 
ence of voice production is just knowing 
nature’s way, simple and normal. 

“Furthermore, intelligence and sense of 
beauty must be present in equal measure in 
the artist’s make-up. He must see that the 
same principles that bring freedom and flexi- 
bility in his voice may be applied to other 
phases of his life, how he may recognize the 
true current of the stream and then move 
with its tide and obtain happiness and con- 
tentment.” 

Miss Gescheidt is of the opinion that the 
layman is frequently a better judge of a 
true natural tone because his perceptions 
are not clouded by preconceived ideas and 
artificial standards. He instinctively selects 
the unforced and unstudied tone as the source 
of the most pleasure. 

“Another of my beliefs,” she said, “is 
that the voice need not grow old. Stiffening 
of its mechanism is the result of lack of use 
and correct exercise, yes; but if a singer 
uses his voice in the proper manner, con- 
tinues to give it careful and healthful exer- 


cise, the organ will retain its pliancy and 
responsiveness.” 

The responsibility that falls on the teacher 
in the bringing to fruition of his students’ 
careers is fully appreciated by Miss Ges- 
cheidt. “The constructing of such a career, 
the fostering of talent to its fullest extent, is 
an arduous and demanding task. However, 
the answer to these difficulties is—cling to 
the normal natural development of voice, 
avoiding methods. That knowledge is power 
is a truism, but it is, nevertheless, the foun- 
dation on which success is built. Every 
thorough artist realizes that there is no such 
thing as complete education. And he also 
knows that nothing great and noble was ever 
won easily—without unstinted labor and 
willing sacrifice. Aspirations can be trans- 
lated into realities only by unflagging pa- 
tience and zeal and by correct knowledge.” 

Miss Gescheidt, it may be said, bases her 
opinions on years of pedagogic experience 
and direction of artists’ careers. Singers 
from her studio have appeared with the 
Metropolitan Opera, Chicago Opera, Civic 
Opera of Philadelphia, Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera, Atlantic City’s summer opera, Stad- 
ium Grand Opera of Cleveland, Grand Opera 
Company of Philadelphia, and the William 
Wade Hinshaw Mozart Opera Company. 
Gescheidt pupils have sung at the Wor- 
cester, Cincinnati, Spartanburg, Greensboro, 
Evanston, Halifax and Westchester festivals, 
at the Mozart festivals in Paris, Cincinnati 
and Harrisburg; and with leading symphony 
orchestras in the United States and Canada. 

M. LS 





Philharmonic Rehearsals Commence 


Hollywood Bowl 


ina not blessed in matter of public 


sight-seeing bus megaphon- 


dated from Vienna. 


displayed by way of public tribute. 





1 and the hint was taken 
, a Viennese sculptor living 


mounted on a granite 
as been designed by Robert Farquhar, 


f the personnel was heard 


ociation this week 


orchestral concerts, 


Ghe David Dannes Qusir School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


On the Faculty of Forty Teachers 
are: 


Howard Brockway, Warren Case, 
Adrienne von Ende, Mary Flanner, Themy Georgi, 
Lieff Rosanoff, Ottille Schillig, Frank Sheridan, Paul 
Stassévitch, Newton Swift, 
Weisse, Ralph Wolfe, Wolfe Wolfinsohn. 
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Los Angeles to Unveil Beethoven Monument 





Heifetz Soloist at 


San Francisco to conduct. Heifetz played the 
Poeme by Chausson, the introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns and the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. Suffice to say, it 
memorable A fourth concert 


was a event. 
for the same purpose took place, Roland 
Hayes appearing as soloist with a local 


Negro choir. 

Financial as well as artistic success should 
keep from withering The Rose of Flanders, 
a charming operetta of the old type, which 
was acclaimed enthusiastically at the Mayan 
Theatre. The music is a compound derived 
from Johann Strauss and Jacques Offenbach, 
put together pleasingly by Emil Gersten- 
berger. The book, by Edward Paulton, is 
based on a novel of Molly Elliott Sewell 
Chief credit for the production must go to 
Edward Royce, who carries on the best tradi- 


tion of the English musical comedy stage. 
He was well supported by way of scenic 
and costume design by Willy Pogany. Evi- 


dently rehearsal time was of no account, 
because the presentation, featuring local tal- 
ent in principal roles and in the chorus, was 
carried through with exceptional finish and 
fine emphasis of artistic and amusing detail. 

Astonishing were the appeal and ease dis- 
played by Marianne Mabee in the title role. 
This Los Angeles co-ed made her song-dance 
début with the assurance of one well routined 


and her soprano sounded engaging at all 
times. She is the daughter of Grace Widney 
Mabee, vice-president of the National Fed. 
eration of Music Clubs. Other principals 
deserving more than mere mention here 
were Earl Covert, Russell Scott, Hedley 
Hall, Helen Helme, May Beatty, and 97a 


Clayton. B. 


Felix Weingartner’s Classes 
On October 1 Dr. 
started a new 


Felix Weingartner 
class for conductors at Basel 
Conservatory, his sixth for beginners at this 
institution. Besides these courses which run 
from October to July, there are every year 
in June, master classes, in which the Basel 
Symphony Orchestra is at the disposal of 
the students. In the class for beginners, 
Dr. Weingartner’s pupils work now with an 


ensemble of four pianos, now with a small 
string orchestra. In addition to the conduct 
ing lessons, which are given once a week, 


the students have two hours of musical dis- 
the chief subject of which is opera 
Pupils are further allowed to at- 
tend all rehearsals of the Basel Symphony, 
conducted by Dr. Weingartner, and are 
equally admitted to the orchestra rehearsals at 
the opera house, whether or not these be 
conducted by Dr. Weings artner. Most of the 
beginner pupils join the master class in June 
and, at the end of the course, are heard in 
public concerts, conducting symphonic works 
as well as orchestra accompaniments. 


cussion, 


scores, 


New York Opera Repertoire Com- 
pany to Offer Series 


The New York Opera Repertoire Com- 
pany (Stefanie Gloeckner, managing direc- 
tor), inaugurates its first season of intimate 


opera in English this winter. The purpose 
of the company is to give yong American 
singers an opportunity to appear before the 
public, and also to present operatic master- 
sto of all countries in English translations 
The productions include six one-act operas, 
conducted by Henri Elkan, and six ballets 
under the direction of Louis H. Chalif. 


Lee Pattison Will Teach and Give 
Recitals 


Lee Pattison is to direct the piano depart- 
ment of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y,, this winter and also make fre- 


Marion Cassell, 


Marcian Thalberg, Hans 


74th Street, - 


Steinway Piano 


New York 
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where he has been 
of the National 

He will give 
in Worcester, 


quent trips to Chicago, 
appointed artistic adviser 
School of Musical Education. 
several recitals beginning 
Mass., December 13. At one of the New 
York Musical Journey concerts of his old 
associate, Guy Maier, Pattison will appear 
as solo artist. This summer Pattison headed 
the piano department at Chautauqua, N. 
and played eighteen different programs dur- 
ing the season there, both in recital and with 
the Chautauqua orchestra. 


More Operatic Productions 
at the Master Institute 


Andoga Announces Training Co-rse 


Victor Andoga, now entering his fourth 
year as head of the opera department of the 
Master Institute of Roerich Museum, New 
York, announces an increase in the number 
of operatic productions at Roerich Hall this 
Such attractions are to be offered 
The Master Institute has 


season, 
every two months. 





Behr photo 
VICTOR 


Atelier von 


ANDOGA 


added to its curriculum training for musical 
comedy, with Mr. Andoga as director, and 
Mikhail Mordkin in charge of the dancing. 


Mr. Andoga also maintains a_ private 
studio, where he offers instruction in voice 
and acting and professional coaching. Among 


his a: are George Metaxa, leading tenor 
of The Cat and The Fiddle; Margaret 
Adams, understudy of Bettina Hall, prima 
donna of the same production, who took Miss 
Hall's role for three weeks this summer ; and 


Evelyn Hoey, leading lady of Fifty Million 
Frenchmen, who has been featured at the 
New York and Brooklyn Paramount the- 


His work in grand opera has included 
Ezio Pinza in the stage ac- 
tion of the role of Boris Godounoff, and 
dramatic coaching for Gladys Swarthout, 
Ina Bourskaya, Sophie Braslau and Edward 
Johnson. In 1912, 1913 and 1914 Mr. An- 
doga was stage director at the Theatre of 
the Musical Drama, Petrograd. Since then he 
has held similar posts for the production of 
Russian operas at La Scala, the Royal The- 
atre of Turin, La Falena of Rome, the The- 
atre Lyceo of Barcelona, and leading opera 
houses of Lisbon and Bordeaux. In New 
York he was stage director for Stravinsky's 
Les Noces when the work was presented at 
the Metropolitan Opera House by the League 
of Composers in 1929, 


atres 
the coaching of 


May Beegle Completes Decade as 
Concert Manager 


May Beegle, concert mz anager and im- 
presario of Pittsburgh, Pa., is celebrating 
her tenth anniversary. Miss Beegle was 


secretary with the old Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, and, following the dissolution 
of that organization, she introduced a few 
music attractions to the city each season. 


lhe public response was so consistent that 
Miss Beegle has been able to offer Pitts- 
burgh audiences concerts by artists of the 


first rank during her managerial career. Her 
list in the past included such names as 
Paderewski, Chaliapin, Kreisler, Onegin, and 
Menuhin. The 1932-33 schedule holds Mc- 
Cormack, Jeritza, Bori, the Don Cossacks, 
Heifetz, Horowitz and Escudero. 


Curtis Faculty Members Play in 


Rockport, Me. 


two other 
Institute of 


Lea Luboshutz and 
members of the Curtis 


faculty 
Music, 


Philadelphia, Pa., recently gave an_all- 
Brahms program at the violinist’s summer 
cottage in Rockport, Me. Mme. Lubo- 
shutz’ associates were Felix Salmond, cellist, 


and Boris Goldowsky, pianist. They played 
the sonata in G for violin and piano, the son- 
ata in F for cello and piano, and the trio 
in ‘C minor. Nearly 100 guests attended, in- 
cluding Mrs. Mary Louise Bok, Mr. and 
Mrs. Josef Hofmann, Leopold Godowsky, 
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October 8, 


Mrs. Felix Salmond, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Elliott, Mrs. W. J. 

W. T Plummer, Mrs. 
C. F. Hofer, Miss Ann Townsend, Mrs. 
Fedaroff, the Rev. Ralph Hayden, Abram 
Chasins and Mrs. Florence Lockhart. 


Miss Annie Russell, 
Mrs. A. H. Chatfield, 
Salzedo, Mrs. W. T. 


Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 


Miinz Ends First South American 


Tour 

On his recent first visit to South America, 
Mieczyslaw Miinz gave ten recitals in 
Buenos Aires, including two performances 
for the Sociedad Wagneriana. Montevideo 
heard the Polish pianist six times and Cor- 
doba three. These appearances, together 
with his concerts in La Plata and other 
cities, have resulted in the reéngagement of 
Mr. Miinz for another South American tour 
in 1934. He sailed for Poland August 30 on 
the SS. Massilia, landing in Europe on Sep- 
tember 16, and proceeding at once to his 
native Cracow. Mr. Miinz returns to the 
United States later in the fall for his annual 
concert activities. 


Addye Yeargain Hall Finishes 
Teachers’ Summer Course 

Addye Yeargain Hall conducted her eigh- 
teenth summer school for teachers in class 
piano procedure in New York during July 
and August. As usual, the enrollment in- 
cluded teachers from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country. Demonstration classes 
were given illustrating practical plans of 
procedure and the underlying stimuli which 
hold the children’s interest. Mrs. Hall’s next 
class is scheduled for October and Novem- 
ber. 


Harriss-Wh hitman eae List 
Scheduled 

The Harriss-Whitman concert series in 
3altimore (Virginia Powell Harriss, direc- 
tor) offers during 1932-33 appearances by 
Lawrence Tibbett, José Iturbi (Baltimore 
début), Rosa Ponselle, Sigrid Onegin, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin and the Don Cossack Male 
Chorus. Announcement is made also of 
the annual series of four concerts each by 
the Philadelphia and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony orchestras. 


Bartlett and Robertson Arrive in 
November 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, English 
two-piano team, having ended a holiday in 
Scotland and on the Island of Skye, opened 
their season on September 14 at the Promen- 
ade Concert in Queen’s Hall, London. Fol- 
lowing this they began a tour of England, 
Scotland and Holland, which terminates in 
time for the artists to sail for the United 
States November 1. 
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Season 1932-1933 


1932—-SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 5: Donizetti Theatre in Bergamo—3 Per- 
formances of Elisir d’Amore (Donizetti’s Centenary) and 2 performances 
of Andrea Chénier 


“OCTOBER 7-15: Politeama Genovese in Genova (Inauguration of the 
Theatre) Andrea Chénier 


* ~~ OCTOBER. 15-DECEMBER 31: Extensive concert tour through Ger- 
many — Austria — Hungary — Norway — Denmark — Switzerland 
(Prague — Miinchen — Niirnberg — Stuttgart — Berlin — Ziirich — 
Mannheim — Dresden — Leipzig — Hamburg — Breslau — Dortmund — 
Frankfurt — Amsterdam — Brussels — Copenhagen — Stockholm — Oslo 
— Cologne) 


1933—_JANUARY 1-FEBRUARY 28: 22 Operatic Performances, La Scala of 
Milan — Royal Theatre of Rome — San Carlo Theatre of Naples — Regio 
Theatre of Turin 


“~~ MARCH 1-MAY 15: 25 Concerts, England — France — Spain — Hol- 
land — Hungary — Austria — Rumania — Portugal (Budapest — 
Vienna — Nice — Paris — London — Manchester — Liverpool — Bucha- 
rest — Barcelona — Lisbon — Madrid — Seville) 


*’ ~ co a] & 
Exclusive management in Europe: 


Emilio Ferone & Co. 
Via S. Maria Fulcorina No. 17 Milano, Italy 
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Boston, Mas Serge Koussevitzky, who 
enters his ninth season as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with the open- 
ing concerts of Friday and Saturday, Octo- 


ber 7 and 8, returned from a summer of rest 
and study in Europe to Boston on Wednes 
lay, September 28, and discussed plans for 
the season and various musical matters with 
your correspondent for the better part of an 


i 


evening 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s optimistic trend of dis- 
cussion was a healthy tonic after the gloomy 
forebodings of other musicians during the 
past summer. This does not mean that he 
is unaware of the seriousness of our eco 
nomic position, or of the issues which face 
music and musicians in America. But he 
does not despair. He is in a fighting mood. 
“With things as they are,” he said, “we 
must bear our burdens with even less com- 
plaint than usual. We must battle harder than 
ever to see that the position which music has 
established for itself in America shall not be 
sacrificed because of a temporary condition. 
And that position, mark you, is notable. The 
growth of the orchestras, especially, in num- 
bers as well as quality has been a phenome- 
non which can no longer be explained by 
superficial factors. This development, which 
aside from your architecture | ell classify 
the outstanding American achievement in 
art, responds to an inner need for music on 
he part of the American people And we 
must now, more than ever, endeavor to con 
solidate, and even strengthen, the position 
vhich such an achievement has built up.” 
Koussevitzky was almost equally emphatic 
on the subject of concerts for young people, 
which the Boston Symphony Orchestra had 


iven for many years and which, for some 


reason, it abandoned last year. The conduc- 
tor said that several would be given this 
eason, for he considers the cultural value of 
these programs as important as those of the 
more pretentious and lengthier series of sub- 


scription concerts 

During the summer, which he spent for 
he most part in France, Koussevitzky 
studied new scores and old, and planned an 
laborate and freshened series of programs. 
Perhaps the outstanding character of the 


music to be played, as he discussed it, 1s its 
catholic variety. Koussevitzky adheres to 
the position which he has steadily maintained 
in Boston, to make his programs representa- 
tive of the best of the classical masters and 
typical of the moderns. His concerts will 
continue to be an experimental laboratory as 
well as a museum And he will continue, 
1 addition, to make occasional journeys into 
the land of the neglected masters or little- 
known composers who have occasionally 
writt worth-while mus 


Perhaps the most notable of his projects 
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KOUSSEVITZKY TELLS PLANS OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SEASON 


cycle of the eight gece coe ge of Sibelius 
the last of which will be played by the Bos- 
; under Koussevitzky 


siders one of the great masters will be dis- 
i various programs through the 


(without any particular occasion) two years 
ago at Symphony 
planned another and even more elaborate one 
to mark the centenary of Brahms’ 
f orchestral and choral 
works Cine luding the Requiem) which have 
Guring Koussevitzky’ s 


pint ana will m4 added ; 
pretentious excursion will be made into the 
master’s chamber music. 
apparent that Brahms will not, for this rea- 
son, be neglected for the rest of the season, 
for the very opening program will include 
the second symphony. 


will appear on the cmadan a ore pro- 
grams are the following: At least one score, 
most recent Russian artist on 
the cats fe vas st Igor Markevitch; a new 
piano concerto by Prokofieff, wi 
poser as soloist, and a suite from his opera, 
; the new piano concerto of Bax, 
with i arriet Cohen as soloist (the penchant 
modern composer for tossing off 
piano concerto presents a severe problem to 
the conductor of a symphony orchestra, says 
: Innominata by Conrad Beck, 


Belshazzar's Feast, 


of F lorent Schmitt, eo will as- 
various other new 


( eepenter and Ronee tcl a schataaeets of 
ie leant symphony of Bruckner, un- 


3ostonians of this gene ration ; 
, never played in 


symphony and Stravinsky’s Sacre. 
Such a list, plus the 1 re gular selection { from 


overstressing of a single clement at the ex- 
gram, which includes the Brahms symphony 


» Afternoon of a Faun by Debussy, 
i first Boston perform- 
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ance of the Bach Passacaglia arranged by 
Respighi. The second concert brings the 
3ruckner symphony. 

3esides his and the orchestra’s plans, Dr. 
Koussevitzky discussed various phases of 
music. A reference to opera disclosed his 
essential lack of sympathy with the form, 
though he loves certain of the masterpieces 
like Tristan, Boris and Carmen. Positive as 
he is in his statement of convictions, how- 
ever, he has an active mind and is open to 
suggestion. When your correspondent men- 
tioned a possible change in a detail of pro- 
gram- making, Koussevitzky listened gladly 
and asked for particulars in order to be able 
to carry out the suggested improvement. 

The most extraordinary impression car- 
ried away by the interviewer, however, was 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s lack of artistic pose, and 
the utter frankness of his discussion, a 
frankness which the listener cannot fail to 
construe as the finest kind of compliment. 

There is a bare possibility that Wittgen- 
stein, the one-armed pianist, will come here 
to play the concerto written for him recently 
by Ravel. M. S. 


Viennese Street Musicians 
(Continued from page 6) 


Tannhauser looked when he came back from 
Rome. 

Speaking of minstrels and troubadours, we 
naturally think of wandering. The crippled 
and the blind, however, are well off where 
they are. They are led or rolled in wheel 
chairs to their “place of business,” and home 
again, and this is the only kind of wandering 
they know. 

Yet there is another sect of Street “age 
cians that appears in all possible garbs, 
derby hats and spats, hardboiled ee Foe 
sweaters; some have faces stamped by 
hunger, others are merry and jesting—such 
the so-called “serenaders.’ They play the 
greatest variety of instruments, combining 
them in all possible combinations. I have 
seen a fellow (probably an orchestra man 
out of work) walking the streets all alone 
with an expensive new saxophone, stopping 
under each portal to play. I have seen 
miniature brass bands (horns, trumpet and 
trombone) ; and I have seen boys with noth- 
ing whatever, making the best of their 
voices. This branch of the trade also traces 
its origin to “classic” antiquity. 

A supposedly authentic story goes about 
young Haydn with a little band of colleagues 
serenading a wealthy Viennese nobleman on 
his wedding night. The gentleman suddenly 
appears on the balcony, but instead of drop- 
ping coins into the expectant hats or hurling 
his buckled shoes at the reckless young 
heads, he calls to Haydn to come up and 
orders an operetta composed. Oh, the good 
old powder-wigged, _knee- breeched days. 
Were there really times when producers ac- 
tually asked composers to write an operetta? 
The initiative of composers has grown since 
then. 

But for some reason or other no one en- 
gages the modern minstrels to write musical 
comedies. They must be content with play- 
ing selections from the musical comedies of 
others and gathering ten groschen pieces. 

The whole and seeing performers have no 
license and no definite standing. They be- 
siege the narrowest streets of the inner city, 
usually standing in the middle of the street, 
while their “collectors” take positions at the 
gutters, conspicuously doffing their hats to 
passers-by and at the same time watching 
out for the hostile police. 

So there we have them in close-up view, 
these romantic wanderers, and beggars, des- 
cendants of an ancient guild. Lute or saxo- 
phone, ballads or rumbas, what difference 
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SALZBURG’S FESTIVAL 
PROFITABLE 


SatzpurG.—The 1932 Festival at 
Salzburg, so the official story goes, far 
from resulting in the custontary deficit, 
has closed with a financial qrplus for 
the Festspielhaus Society. "The costs 
were approximately $150,000, and the 


receipts somewhat in excess of that 
sum. r. B. 











does it make? I should not be a bit sur- 
prised if I found one of these destitutes sit- 
ting on a sidewalk with a radio set, although 
the idea would be neither original nor prac- 
tical because of competition. Electric shops 
in Vienna, as well as many others, consider 
it a sacred duty to keep the street loudspeaker 
going full blast all day. With only one sta- 
tion available in Vienna, there is no choice 
in the program. You pass through the thor- 
oughfares with Meistersinger and Magic 
Flute sounding in your ears perpetually, and 
mostly fortissimo furioso. 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company Abandons 
Plans For 1952-35 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
has suspended activities for the 1932-33 sea- 
son. Leopold Stokowki, musical director of 
the organization, Mrs. William C. Hammer, 
general manager, and Robert Edmond Jones, 
scenic director, are collaborating in a new 
type of “drama with music,” which Mr. Sto- 
kowski describes as combining the two ele- 
ments in a way “other than through opera.’ 
Mr. Stokowski said that he would not give 
full details until the project was completed, 
but did say that “what was seen and what 
was heard would be worked out separately 
and then synchronized.” The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company was facing its sev- 
enth season, with sixteen performances sche- 
duled for Philadelphia and one or more in 
New York. The suspension was announced 
when a cut in subscription prices to the level 
of 1922 failed to bring adequate patronage. 


d’Albert’s Posthumous 
Opera Uninteresting 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Dresp—EN.—Eugen d’Albert’s posthumous 
opera, Mr. Wu, the orchestration completed 
by Leo Blech, was given its premiére at 
Dresden September 29. The work is based 
on an old melodrama of Harry Vernon and 
Harold Owen. It occupies less than two 
hours for performance. The audience was 
polite, but the opera, which parallels Madam 
3utterfly and Tosca dramatically, is probably 
the feeblest music d’Albert ever wrote. 
Blech was the guest conductor. The opera 
was produced simultaneously in five German 
cities on the following evening. 
HERBERT F, PEYSER 


Scholarships in the Diller-Quaile 
School 


The Diller-Quaile School offers scholar- 
ships to a few children from eight to ten 
years of age who have had no previous piano 
lessons. Miss Diller will teach the children 
in a group on Wednesdays from 10:30 to 
11:20 a.m. Applicants should telephone the 
school for an appointment. 


Hertz to Conduct the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra’s Winter Series 


San Francisco, CaLt.—During the forth- 
coming winter series of subscription con- 
certs, Alfred Hertz is to conduct once again 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
This will be Hertz’ first appearance in the 
winter concerts in over two years, and he 
is to conduct two pairs of concerts in the 
new War Memorial Opera House. Hertz 
follows the appearances of Issay Dobrowen, 
now regular conductor of the San Francisco 
organization, who takes a leave of absence 
from his post to conduct the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Society and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The third conduc- 
tor to lead the San Francisco Orchestra this 
season is Bernardino Molinari. 

An early winter concert now in_prepara- 
tion by the New Music Society will feature 
Richard Buhlig, pianist, with the Parlow 
String Quartet, Lawrence Strauss, tenor and 
Dora Blaney, pianist, in novel compositions 
by Béla Bartok, Charles Ives and Roy 
Harris. 

Allan Bier, pianist and pedagogue, will 
hold a series of lectures embracing piano in- 
terpretation, its principles and development. 

Mrs. Powers SYMINGTON TO LECTURE 

Mrs. Powers Symington, known as Maude 
Fay, will lecture again on the Wagner 





music-dramas. As Maude Fay, Mrs. Syming- 
ton was, for many years, one of the sopranos 
of the Munich Opera, and was heard with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company as Elsa in 
Lohengrin and sear in Die Walkiire. 
\t the home of Mrs. George Cameron, Mrs. 
Symington will talk on Lohengrin and Die 
Meistersinger, two operas to be produced 
this season by the San Francisco Opera 
Company. Hans Blechschmidt, conductor of 
German operas for the organization, will as- 
sist Mrs. Symington at the piano. C. H. / 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Schneevoigt's New Post 

HeELsINGrors (FINLAND).—Georg Schnee- 
voigt has been engaged as conductor of the 
Municipal Philharmonic Orchestra and Gen- 
eral Musical Director of Helsingfors, as 
successor to Robert Kajanus, recently re- 
signed. K. 

Berlioz Birthplace Museum 

Paris.—The Society of the Friends of 
Berlioz has bought the house in which the 
composer was born, in Cote Saint André, 
near Grenoble, in order to turn it into a 
museum. T 

Leipsic Wagner Observance 

Leipsic.—The fiftieth anniversary of Wag- 
ner’s death is to be commemorated here this 
season by a festival performance of the com- 
poser’s operas, from Rienzi to Parsifal, be- 
ginning February 12. A number of guest 
conductors have been invited, among them 
Bruno Walter and Max von Schillings. 


Peace Conference Opera Season 

Mian, ITALy.—A season of Italian opera 
was presented in Geneva, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember 17-25, the company having been formed 
in Milan. The repertoire included Madam 
Butterfly, Rigoletto, Lucia, Barber of Seville, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci and Trova- 
tore. The following artists were engaged: 
Gina La Zorzi, dramatic soprano, Regio 
Theater of Parma; Luisa Franceschini, 
young American coloratura; Giovanni Ing- 
hilleri, baritone of the late Chicago Civic 
Opera, La Scala and Colon; Franco Lo 
Giudice, tenor of the Teatro Reale, .Rome; 
Ettore Verna, American baritone, formerly 
of the Philadelphia Opera and various Ital- 
ian opera houses; Umberto Urbana, of La 
Scala; Brandisio Vanucci, Australian Im- 
perial Opera. Paolo Lo Monaco directed 
the orchestra. DS. 


Touring Opera in Europe 
Bertin.—The Deutsche Musikbiihne 
(travelling opera company organized by the 
ex-Crown Prince of Reuss) will give per- 
formances this winter in Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Luxembourg. 7“ 


Berlin Philharmonic for Russia 
Bertin.—Wilhelm Furtwangler and_ his 
Philharmonic Orchestra have been invited by 
the Soviet to tour Russia this winter, start- 
ing with three concerts in Moscow. 


Argentines Hear American Music 

Buenos Arres.—Three concerts of seri- 
ous American music were given here last 
month, The programs, embracing songs, 
piano pieces and chamber music (London 
String Quartet) presented works from 
Washington’s time to our day, by Hopkin- 
son, MacDowell, Nevin, Chadwick, Guion, 
Griffes, Carpenter, Fairchild, Deems Taylor, 
Weaver, Carr, Bremner, Hewitt Reinagle, 
Daniel Gregory Mason. The concerts were 
arranged by Mrs. John Campbell White, wife 
of the counselor of the American Embassy 
in Buenos Aires. H, 


Dr. Otto Ehrhardt’s Work 
VienNA—Dr. Otto Ehrhardt, stage and 
scenic director of the defunct Chicago Civic 
Opera, spent an active summer in Salzburg, 
where he supervised a course for operatic 
production and stage direction (Regie Sem- 
inar) at the Orchestral Academy (Mozart- 
eum). It was the first international course 
of its kind, and proved to be highly suc- 
cessful, with German, American, and Eng- 
lish students. Dr. Ehrhardt will head a 
similar class at Salzburg next — 


Wiillner Receives Goethe Medal 
BerLtin.—The latest recipients of the 
Goethe Medal are all musicians, namely, 
Ludwig Willner, singer, Albert Schweitzer, 
organist and Bach scholar, and Professor 
Max Friedlander, musicologist. . 


Concertgebouw Plans 

AMSTERDAM.—The Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra has announced for the coming sea- 
son a series of fifteen Thursday and sixteen 
Sunday concerts (to be conducted by Men- 
gelberg, Monteux and Eduard van Beinum), 
as well as five chamber orchestra and seven 
chamber music concerts. On the fiftieth 
anniversary of Wagner’s death there will be 
two performances of Parsifal (in conjunction 
with the Wagner Society), conducted by 
Mengelberg, who is to lead also a Brahms 
Festival of four concerts in May, to com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of 
Brahms’ birth. se 


“New” Motets by “Bach” 


BertiN.—Three previously unknown mo- 
tets by Johann Ernst Bach have been dis- 
covered by the music historian Edmund 
Werner. Two are in manuscript and were 
found in a collection of the Arnstadt church, 
and the third, in print, is owned by the Leip- 
sic Municipal Library. J. E. Bach was dis- 


tantly related to Johann Sebastian, and made 
a copy of Vivaldi’s concerto for his illustrious 
relative. i 
Brahms Concerts in London 
Lonpon.—London is going to celebrate 
the Brahms Centenary thoroughly. All the 
orchestras have announced special Brahms 
programs for the spring, the B. B. C. Or- 
chestra has scheduled a three-day festival 
of Brahms’ music and there will ‘be, under 
the same auspices, a series of Brahms’ cham- 
ber music. The master’s piano works, com- 
plete, will be played in a course of concerts 
by the English pianist Evlyn Howard-Jones, 
during March and April. c. S. 


Denver College of Music 
Enrollment Increases 


Schools and Private Teachers Optimistic and 
Lively Season Expected 


Denver, Cot.—Considerable activity in 
musical circles and much optimism in the 
music schools and among private music teach- 
ers, augur well for an interesting and lively 
season, 

One of the most optimistic is John C. 
Wilcox, director of Denver College of Mu- 
sic, who reports an advance enrollment in 
excess of last year. Important additions to 
the faculty are Mr. and Mrs. Anton Land- 
ler, from Cleveland, who will teach violin 
and piano respectively. The college, this 
year stressing its department of orchestral 
instruments and the college orchestra, has 
mapped out an intensive program under the 
direction of Dean Newton H. Pashley. 

The Blanche Dingley Mathews School of 
Music, now under the management of Le 
Roy Elser, is looking forward to an active 
session. Having confined most of its ener- 
gies heretofore to piano instruction, it is 
now branching out, and among others Gus- 
tav Schoettle has been added to the faculty 
to give courses in music appreciation, form 
and analysis, and keyboard harmony. Mr. 
Schoettle recently gave a lecture on music 
appreciation (which drew a large and atten- 
tive crowd) as a part of the Denver Post 
outdoor university course in Cheesman Park. 
He was assisted by members of the faculty 
with a greatly appreciated program of piano 
and vocal music. 

E. H. Baxter Rinquest, director of the 
Rinquest School of Music, also feels that 
the coming season will show a marked im- 
provement over last year, judging from pres- 
ent indications. He has added the Edith 
Louise Jones Piano School as an integral 
part of his institution. The faculty are to 
be heard in recital in the near future. 

Most interesting are plans announced for 
this year’s series of Saturday afternoon 
musicales at the Denver Art Museum. A 
large committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. George E. Cranmer, is preparing 
worth-while programs, the first of which 
will be given October 15 by the newly re- 
organized Denver String Quartet, now con- 
sisting of Henry Ginsberg, Richard Sears, 
Horace Tureman, and Elias Trustman, who 
are among the foremost musicians of this 
city. i. 





Maria Carreras Inaugurates Fall 
Teaching 


On October 3 Maria Carreras re- 


sumed teaching at her new studios on Sev- 
New York City, 


enty-Eighth Street, after 





MARIA CARRERAS 


having been in comparative seclusion since 
the death of her daughter, Consuela, in the 
early summer. 

Three pupils of Mme. Carreras who have 
already drawn attention are Glauco d’Attili, 
boy prodigy, ten years old; Irma Aivano, 
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who was heard twice at Town Hall; and 
Cosmo Pusateri. Miss Aivano has been in 
Italy this past summer, while Mr. Pusateri 
has made plans for appearances with orches- 
tra this coming season. 


New Orleans to Entertain 
Directors of N.F.M.C. 


New Orveans, La.—Elaborate plans are 
in progress to receive the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which is meeting in New Orleans the week 
of October 17.- Tentative arrangements for 
the sessions have been stirring all summer, 
but were spurred on recently with the return 
from Europe of the regional chairman, Mme. 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, who is in 
charge of all local plans. Mme. Schaffner 
has announced that whereas the amount of 
business to be transacted will consume most 
of the days, numerous evening entertain- 
ments, both musical and social, are being 
planned by virtually all the leading musi- 
cians of the city, in addition to those pro- 
grams given by university students and pub- 
lic school children. An interesting feature 
of the entertainment will be the address by 
the prominent newspaper woman of New 
Orleans, Dorothy Dix (Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Gilmer), and a dash of local atmosphere 
will be added with trips through the Vieux 
Carre, or Old French Quarter of the city, 
and excursions to nearby plantations. 

It is anticipated that approximately fifty 
members of the board will attend the meet- 
ing, to be presided over by Mrs. Elmer 


James Ottoway, of Port Huron, Mich., pres- 
ident of the National Federation. The Oc- 
tober meeting marks the first time that 


New Orleans has entertained the executives 
of the music clubs of the nation, and it is 
being looked forward to with keen interest. 

The recently announced affiliation of the 
New Orleans Conservatory of Music with 
Loyola University has laid open new chan- 
nels to the music students of this vicinity, 
and if their present prospects materialize, op- 
portunities for a more diversified musical 
education will be greatly increased. The 
conservatory has functioned for the past fif- 
teen years under the guidance of its founder, 
Ernest E. Schuyten, who will become dean 
of the newly installed college of music at 
Loyola University. The Rev. Aloysius B. 
Goodspeed, S. J., former director of the 
Jesuit High School Orchestra, has been 
appointed regent of the department. 

The course in the new college of music 
leads to degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Master of Music, and requires four years 
of study. Students will major in music 
while taking courses in English, psychology 
and philosophy in conjunction. All musical 
instruments are to be taught, and the sym- 
phony orchestra (organized last year at the 
conservatory, and comprised of students and 
a few professionals), is to be continued un- 
der the conductorship of the dean. A choral 
division is to be established, besides which 
Dr. Schuyten will direct the Loyola Glee 
Club. 

The faculty of the college of music of 
Loyola University includes many locally 
distinguished musicians: Mary Molony, 
Eugenie Wehrmann- Schaffner, and Cammie 
Allen, professors of piano; Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, organ; Elizabeth W ood, voice ; Lucienne 
Lavedan, harp; Norman Barbut, band in- 
struments; Rosalie Passalaqua Duvic, sol- 
feggio; Yolande de Reyna, solfeggio and 
piano; and Ella de los Reyes, solfeggio and 
violin. Dr. Schuyten will act as professor 
of violin, theory and musical composition. 


O. M. L. 


Hofmann Opens Season in 


November 

Josef Hofmann’s activities for 1932-33 
begin November 20 when he gives a recital 
in Bronxville, N. Y., to be followed two 
days later with an appearance in New Haven, 
Conn., and another on November 24 in 
Ottawa, Can. Hofmann’s first New York 
recital will be at Carnegie Hall, January 20. 
His tour this year includes the Pacific Coast. 
Last season Mr. Hofmann took a respite 
from concert activities, making only one such 
appearance at Carnegie Hall, New York, last 
April, in aid of the Musician’s Emergency 
Fund. 


Amy Ellerman Starts Tour 
Amy Ellerman is to sing a Bach program 


at Vassar College on October 9. On De- 
cember 23 Miss Ellerman will appear as 
soloist with the Apollo Musical Club of 


Chicago (Edgar Nelson, conductor) in a 
performance of The Messiah. The contralto 
sang in a benefit concert on September 16 
at the home of Edmund Amatais, the sculp- 
tor, in Brewster, N. 


Arthur Hartmann Featured 


Two recitals given not long ago by mem- 
bers of Sigma Alpha Iota, at the Fort Hays, 
Kan., State College, were devoted entirely 
to compositions by Arthur Hartmann, in- 
cluding original songs, solos for violin and 
for piano, and his violin transcriptions. 
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“A completely delightful 
recital, there could be no 
better way to hear Music. 


—Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 22, 1932 
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“NOT A DOSE, BUT A 


DELIGHT.” 
—Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 22, 1932 
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PROGRAMS WILL 
INCLUDE 


I. A Musical Journey to Austria and 
Bavaria (Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms, J. Strauss) 


Il. Wandering with Chopin in Pro- 
vence, (France) and Majorca 


Ill. A Spanish Musical Journey 


IV. In Norway with Grieg 
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International Music Festival Will 
Be Permanent In Venice 


(Continued from page 5) 


it has been decided to organize each 
one reserved for 


cians, 
year three or four concerts, 
nation, these concerts corresponding 
exactly, in the domain of music, to the 
pavilions reserved for each nation in the gar- 
the Art Exhibition, the central pa- 
representing Italy. . This year the 
nations invited were the United States, 
France, Belgium, Germany, the Argentine, 
Brazil and Uruguay. 

Musso_int TAKES A 
Venetian festival of 
both symphony and 
year the proximity of 
triennial musical festival which will take 
place for the first time in May, 1933, and 
which will be called the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino, led Premier Moussolini to decide 
that Venice must limit itself to chamber 
music and music for small orchestra. This 
limitation is once more a proof of how the 
Italian State takes a practical interest in 
problems in the realm of art. At first 
sight, being obliged to restrain the Venetian 
activities to chamber orchestras would ap- 
pear to have a diminishing effect on the in- 
terest in this festival. But man is industrious 
and very often the limits imposed on_ his 
fantasy, far from diminishing the results, 
excite the creative activity and give birth 
to unhoped-for results. 

In the present case one can well say that 
the limitation has strongly contributed to the 
creation of an original art form which will 
serve henceforth to distinguish this festival 
from all others, both Italian and foreign. 
One of the principal results of the discipline 
imposed by Mussolini on the Venice Festival 


each 


dens of 
vilion 


HAND 

1930 was 
chamber 
a new 


The first 
devoted to 
music. This 


was the creation of the Teatro dell’opera da 
Camera, which occupied three nights of the 
festival. This operatic experiment, however, 


is neither so new nor so audacious as appears 
at first sight. 


CHAMBER OpEeRA ReE-CREATED 
Chamber opera is essentially an Italian 
creation, which recalls the glorious period 
of Peri and Rinuccini. One can also say 
that the Italian theatre has preserved the 


character of the chamber opera, that is to 
it required accuracy of technical detail 
restrained treatment almost 
period of Cimarosa (end of 
and it was only after 
that the opera was 


sav. 
and demanded 
down to. the 

eighteenth century ) 
the French Revolution 


“democratized.” The present operatic crisis 
which makes the ae of the ordinary 
theatre so problematic, naturally causes 


Economic 
towards a 
than 


everyone to search for new forms. 
difficulties are tending strongly 
theatre costly and uncertain 
grand opera. 

Under such difficult conditions it was in- 
evitable that composers sought to restore to 
honor the ancient opera, created for a great- 
er public and capable of being presented by 
more simple means. Adriano Lualdi, there- 


less less 


fore, decided to adopt—for the composers 
who were invited to write these operas for 
the Second Venice Festival—a standard thus 


a single act lasting thirty min- 
utes; no chorus; a small corps de ballet of 
eight dancers. These were the conditions 
under which Italian compositions have been 
accepted this year. 
ELEVEN EvENTS 

festival was made up of eleven con 
an international inaugural con 
cert, a Franco-Belgian concert, a German, a 
North American, South American, two Ital- 
jan, a concert of music written specially for 


agreed upon: 


The 


certs, to wit: 


the radio, and lastly three performances of 
chamber opera. 

The first concert was given September 
3 at the Teatro alla Fenice, in the presence 


of the Crown Prince and Princess Maria di 
Piedmonte (who had graciously bestowed 
their patronage on the festival). The pro- 
gram, directed by Antonio Guarmieri, 1n- 
cluded the overture of Rossini’s opera La 
Scala di seta, a poem for flute and chamber 
orchestra by Zandonai (Il flauto notturno), 
Stravinsky's little Pastorale for soprano, 
flute, English horn, clarinet and bassoon, two 
Roumanian Dances by Rogalski, for cham- 
orchestra, and finally the four Episodes 
for orchestra by Ernest Bloch. The Bloch 
work easily dominated the program by its 
highly expressive and dramatic quality, which 
is especially evident in the first two pieces 
Humoresque and Obsession. The works by 
Zandonai and Rogalski were not very char- 
acteristic and the tiny Stravinsky piece was 
inadequate as a measure of the Russian 
personality. 


i] - 
er 


master’s 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM 

If the success of the first concert was social 
rather than artistic, the second evening, de- 
voted to five French musicians and one Bel- 
gian, was not only successful but it aroused 
an infinitely greater interest. France was 
represented by a Divertissement for wind 
sextet and piano, by Albert Roussel, a group 
of Corsican songs arranged by Henri 


Tomasi, a novelty by Francis Poulenc (con- 
certo in D minor for two pianos and cham- 
ber orchestra), the “poem” entitled Figures 
sonores, by Marcel Delannoy, the Suite for 
small orchestra by Jacques Ibert, and finally 
the Tableaux pittoresques by Joseph Jongen. 
By the side of two masters who have “ar- 
rived”—Roussel and Jongen—we have four 
young composers little or not at all known 
in Italy 

Roussel is too popular a figure in Italy and 
elsewhere to necessitate any comment on 
the charming work heard at this concert. 
Tomasi’s Corsican songs belong to an essen- 
tially Italian folklore, both in language and 
spirit, and therefore aroused lively interest. 
Delannoy’s poem was written to accompany 
a film, and it must be said that, separated 
from the picture which it illustrates so faith- 
fully, it seems fragmentary and incoherent. 
Ibert’s suite is extremely amusing and or- 
rong ee by a master hand. The Tableaux 
by Jongen belong to that class of respectable 
and somniferous music which a conservatory 
director is apt to write. 

Concerto Makes Hit 

The two-piano concerto by Poulenc was 
the great success of the evening. It must be 
said at once that this is a most sympathetic 
and diverting piece. In it Poulenc attains 
genuine mastery. The form is pliant and 
sound, the rhythms dynamic, the melody 
varied, the instrumentation agile and flip- 
pant but clear. A certain mixture of rather 
disparate styles—Mozart, Chabrier, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, jazz, etc.—may irritate the 
Philistines; but these “citations” are so well 
fused into the personality of Poulenc and 
all made with so much esprit, that finally the 
concerto becomes a real feast for the ear. 
Poulenc himself and Jacques Février ad- 
mirably “defended” the work at the two key- 
boards. And Désiré Defauw conducted the 
concert admirably. It was a real success. 

On September 6 the “Chamber Opera” 
opened its portals in the exquisite environ- 
ment of the Teatro Goldoni. A ballet by 
Franco Casavola, L’Alba di Don Giovanni, 
constituted the first act. Its music was 
colorless and far inferior to the same au- 
thor’s Gobbo and Califfo. Then we heard 
Pantéa, a symphonic mimodrame by G. 
Francesco Malipiero, written in 1917 but 
never produced. This is one of the strongest 
pieces of music written by Malipiero—music 
that is harsh, mad, savage at times, but of 
most intense pathos. The work had the bene 
fit of a magnificent performance conducted 
by Fritz Reiner; and the role of Pantéa 
difficult, even overwhelming—was marvel 
ously impersonated by the young prima bhal- 
lerina of the Scala in Milan, Attilia Radice. 

The third work on the program was La 
Favola d’Orfeo, chamber opera in one act 
by Casella (disctissed elsewhere in these 
columns). The evening was rende red more 
brilliant by the presence of the Crown Prince 
and Princess, who even delayed their de- 
parture from Venice so as not to miss the 
performance. 

The fourth manifestation was a concert of 
Italian music for small ensembles. Un- 
fortunately a very weak evening, composed 
of music which seemed to be written between 
1880 and 1885. A quartet by Mezio Agos- 
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tini, academic and flawless; songs by Guido 
Bianchini—mere salon music; an elegy by 
Montemezzi which resembled a school ex- 
ercise; three piano pieces by Pick-Man- 
giagalli, also salon music—such were the 
“novelties” of the first part of this mediocre 
concert, which luckily was saved by an ex- 


pressive intermezzo of Vincenzo Tommasini 
and a new quartet of Mario Labroca, in 
which the young Roman composer vigorously 
affirms his personality and his faith in an 
Italian music that is totally free from pla- 
giarism and foreign influences. 
REINER Conpucts GERSHWIN 
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Fritz Reiner followed on September 8. A 


well-made rhapsody by Leo Sowerby, which 
opened the program, was followed by the 
Oriental Impressions of Eichheim, whose 
Orientalism aroused little interest among 
the audience. Saminsky’s Litanies of Wo- 
men had a frank success, which even in- 
creased with Joseph Achron’s Golem. But 


the triumph of the —— was accorded to 
the two movements of Gershwin’s concerto 
for piano and orchestra, of which the sec- 
ond aroused such enthusiasm that it had to 
be repeated. Gershwin’s abundance of mel- 
odic invention, his instrumental mastery, his 
dynamic rhythms, and finally his “100 per 
cent Americanism’’—all this contributed to 
assure the concerto its triumphal success. 
It must be added that the pianist, Harry 
Kaufmann, interpreted his difficult part mag- 
nificently. 

It is to be regretted that Gruenberg and 
Copland did not figure in this program, 
for the reason that they had no works for 
small orchestra available. It is to be hoped 
that the next Venice festival makes up for 
this lack, of which the musicians present 
were keenly sensitive. 

SoutH AMERICA, Too 

South America had its innings at the con- 
cert of September 9. Music from Brazil, 
\rgentina and Uruguay. From the Argen- 
tine, the well known and charming Cancion 
de Carretera by Carlos Lopez Buchardo had 
a lively success. A cantata by José André 
of Buenos Aires, Santa Rosa da Lima, a sen- 
sitive and sincere, if not very new work, got 
quite a few votes. Brazil was represented 
by four splendid Brazilian songs for piano 
and small orchestra by Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
strong emotional Indian music which easily 
established Villa-Lobos’ decisively superior 
personality over the other composers of the 
evening. The rest of the concert was tame 
and insignificant. The concert was conduct- 
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ed by Adriano Lualdi with his customary 
authority and dash. 

RESPIGHI AND DE FALLA 

The second chamber opera performance 
concluded the festival on the following 
Saturday, again at the Teatro Goldoni. The 
program comprised Respighi’s mystery, 
Maria Egiziaca, already well known in New 
York, which therefore requires no comment. 
It was preceded by Adriano Lualdi’s La 
Granceola—an amusing little opera buffa, 
the text of which, based on a novelette of 
Bacchelli, is the composer’s own. This is 
without doubt the composer’s best work. 
The action is alive, often in a popular vein, 
and leads to a happy end through incessant 
trepidation. The music is certainly not ultra- 
radical, but it has the great merit of perfect 
sincerity and it achieves perfectly what it 
sets out to express. Conducted by its com- 
poser, the work won a warm success. 

The evening ended with a real master- 
piece: the Retablo de Maese Pedro, by 
Manuel de Falla, conducted by the composer. 
Unfortunately, space does not permit me to 
express adequately the admiration aroused 
by this music, which is such a complete syn- 
thesis of all the most varied Spanish ele- 
ments, and which constitutes a model of 
classical modernism only attained by real 
composers after they have weathered many 
difficult experiences. 

The eighth event consisted of an Italian 
concert, which was, if the truth be told, not 
particularly exhilarating. A quintet by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco for piano and strings 
proved to be soundly constructed, but the 
musical essence of it sounded somewhat anti- 
quated. Four Neapolitan lyrics, rather thin 
from the point of view of musical substance 
were, however, amusing on account of their 
varied and picturesque instrumentation. 
Wolff-Ferrari’s concerto for oboe and cham- 
ber orchestra adds nothing to the reputation 
of the composer of the delightful Quattro 
Rusteghi. Davico’s Eurydice seemed a little 
too impressionistic for our modern taste, and 
the compositions by Sinaglia and Pedrollo 
which concluded the performance were sim- 
ply “occasional” pieces, written by hands 
more deft than personal. The concert was 
conducted in a masterly fashion by Franco 
Ghione, who is without doubt one of the 
best new Italian conductors, and who would 
seem to have a great future. 

Music For Rapio ONLY 

On September 12 a rather unusual per- 
formance took place, namely, a concert of 
Italian music specially composed for the 
radio by eight young musicians selected from 
among the 127 candidates who took part in 
a competition organized for that purpose. 
The performance was by the Fenice orches- 
tra and relayed to the public by means of 
loudspeakers, some of which were placed as 
far away as the Piazza San Marco. It is not 
possible to criticize the concert here, as it 
was followed by a public “referendum” to 
decide which of the eight compositions was 
to receive the prize, and until the result of 
this referendum is known, critics are bound 
to refrain from expressing an opinion. The 
names of the composers, — are all under 
thirty, are as follows: M. Guarini, A Ped- 
rotti, G. Gorini, L. Dalla Piccolo, Nino 
Rota, A. Marzollo, A. Longo and G. C. 
Sonzogno, 

On September 14, the Fenice was opened 
for a concert of German music by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Dresden, conducted 
by Fritz Busch. The name of the conductor 
was a sufficient guarantee that the pieces 
performed would, for the most part, belong 
to the “Right Wing” tendency, that is to say 
the Max Reger school. Sure enough, after 
a short and quite pleasing overture by Ernst 
Toch, and a Spielmusik by Paul Hindemith, 
too inadequate to give an idea of the power- 
ful personality of this musician, the re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to the 
Variations and Fugue by Gottfried Miller, 
an eighteen-year-old composer, whose wide 
technical knowledge does not succeed in hid- 
ing the irremediable weakness of the musi- 
cal texture; a very boring poem, The Flute 
of Sans-Souci, by Paul Graener and finally 
a Capriccio, a somewhat futile effort by 
Adolf Busch, well known violinist. 

It is regrettable that this concert, which 
might have presented an interesting idea of 
modern German music, was entrusted to a 
conductor, who, though excellent in many 
ways, is not particularly qualified to repre- 
sent really new contemporary music. In 
spite of this the concert was a success, and 
as an encore the orchestra played a delight- 
ful Mozart symphony, which was easily the 
best part of the program. 

HELP FROM THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The eleventh and last performance was 
the third representation of the “chamber 
opera,” and was devoted solely to well-known 
old music. The concert commenced with 
Johann Sebastian Bach‘s Coffee Cantata, 
perfectly staged by Guido Salvini, stage man- 
ager of the Scala. Apparently this cantata 
was produced during Bach’s lifetime, the 
premiére having taken place at Frankfurt in 
1739. This historical precedent made pos- 
‘sible the present performance which was 
‘highly successful. During the second part of 
ithe evening we heard the setting of a thir- 
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teenth century Passion which Dr. Fernando 
Liuzzi discovered in an old antiphony at 
Cortona. Dr. Liuzzi also orchestrated the 
excellent suite of songs, which constitutes 
this strange work. The music, which in 
spite of being many centuries old still dis- 
plays intense spiritual strength, was un- 
doubtedly the finest work heard in the course 
of the whole festival, and its success was 
enhanced by excellent dramatic execution. 

The last item on the program was Claudio 
Monteverdi’s distinctive Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda, a masterpiece which, 
forgotten for three centuries, appears as a 
source of wonder to the Italian younger gen- 
eration. The majesty of the speech, the 
power of the dramatic effects, the pathos of 
the recitatives, and the modernism of the 
plot which is enacted on the stage by two 
actors while the singers recite the action of 
the play, all combine to make this work 
an enjoyable and eloquent lesson in Italian 
music to the present generation. The per- 
formance was magnificently conducted by 
Antonio Votto. It would take too long to 
give in detail the names and accomplishments 
of the entire cast. All were worthy of their 
task and displayed talent and understanding 
in their execution of music which was difh- 
cult not only to perform but to present clearly 
to the listeners. The audience listened with 
sympathy and deep appreciation throughout 
the production. 


SuMMING Up 
us summarize the achieve- 
of Venice’s Sec- 


And now let 
ments, artistic and material, 
ond International Festival. Without hesita 
tion we must lay to its credit, on the mate- 
rial side, the indisputable fact that intellec- 
tual audiences flocked to its presentations ; 
audiences that were not only consistently 
large in number but also showed an exact- 
ing and discriminating taste and a fine and 
confident appreciation of the best work. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of 
the festival was that of the “chamber opera.” 
Moreover, this idea of a more intimate 
drama, which, though a modern one, has its 
roots deeply embedded in national tradition, 
was without doubt the most original con- 
tribution to the festival. 

The competition of musical works written 
especially for broadcasting did not quite 
come up to expectations. Surely it would 
have been better if, instead of only the young 
and quite inexperienced submitting entries, 
this had been a competition comprising all 
Italian composers, thus reaping new works 
from the hands of musicians who have the 
advantage of years of experience. 

The concerts, Italian and others, were too 
numerous and the range of music given far 
too wide. Apart from a certain number of 
compositions possessing unquestionable merit, 
there was an enormous mass of work whose 
only claim to the title of “modern music” 
lay in the date of its composition. Italy, at 
least, was but poorly represented, and it is 
difficult to understand why such of her great 
personalities as Pizzetti and Alfano, not 
to mention the younger though already estab- 
lished talents like Rieti, Mortari and Mas- 
sarini, played no part in this gathering. 

Two Derects 

True, the greater part of these probably 
would have no unpublished composition to 
hand, and the rules of entry—requiring that 
the works submitted had not been previously 
performed—have thus so far been the official 
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reason for their exclusion. This condition 
of absolute novelty has, however, failed to 
justify itself by the results obtained. In fact, 
it would almost seem better if, at the next 
festival, this clause were altogether abolished, 
and so allowing a much wider scope in the 
arrangement of programs. Such an altera- 
tion w6uld afford a much more complete 
idea of musical development—of the modern 
Italian school, at least. 

The festival had yet another serious de- 
fect, namely, the complete absence of any 
music representing the central European 
school—the Viennese trend. Even if one 
considers, possibly, that this tendency is 
daily losing ground and prestige, it is no 
less true that it constitutes a force to be 
reckoned with, too vital, too active—in fact, 
too important—to be thus casually ignored 
by a festival of this standing, which claims, 
moreover, to represent every aspect of con- 
temporary music. The omission is clearly 
traceable to the personal prejudice of Adri- 
ano Lualdi, whose deep antipathy for all 
music of Central European origin is well 
known. Thanks to the specific mentality of 
Lualdi, a festival which sets out primarily 
to present a complete and synthetic record 
of contemporary musical development actu- 
ally gives a prejudiced and one-sided view— 
one might almost call it a “right-wing” 
view. 

No Favoritism 

There was no lack of interesting and 
even beautiful work among the entries, but 
it is to be regretted that, in addition to these 
compositions, which alone fully justified the 
festival, we should have heard so much that 
was of no artistic value at all. In any case, 
the Venice Festival has established itself as 
an institution of great interest, and one that 
should at all costs maintain its activities in 
the future. The committee of the next festi- 

val should, however, from now on realize 
the necessity of exercising a rigid control 
in its selection of the compositions to be en- 
tered, avoiding, above all, any indulgence 
in personal likes and dislikes, or favoritism 
of any kind. It is essential that the selec- 
tion be made in a spirit of calm impar- 
tiality. 

The dangers of a program based on con- 
troversy were evident in the Tenth Vienna 
Festival of the I. S. C. M., and it is of vital 
importance that the Venice Festival should 
not be allowed to fall into the same regret- 
table error, in treating one of the most im- 
portant tendencies of modern music with an 
attitude of contempt. Under a calm im- 
partial leadership, there is no reason why 
the Venice Festival should not become what 
every Italian would wish it to be—a com- 
plete expression of every branch of contem- 
porary music, held at stated intervals and 
organized in a spirit of comradeship and 
rigid justice. And, above, all compositions 
belonging to the much condemned category 
of “useless art” must be rigorously excluded 
from the next festival. 


Goldsand to Give Recital Cycle in 
New York 


Haensel & Jones announce that Robert 
Goldsand will give three New York recitals 
during the coming season at Town Hall. 
The Viennese pianist’s programs are to em- 
brace a cycle of over 250 years of piano mu- 
sic and present masters who have written im- 
portant or epochal works for the develop- 
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ment of pianistic compositions. These re- 
citals will be as follows: November 9, 
classic; November 16, romantic; and No 


modern music. 


Hanna Deebhd Activities in 
Oneonta 


Hanna Brocks spent the past summer at 
Oneonta, N. Y., where she held her second 
master class. She also organized a group of 
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business girls who met twice a week for 
technical foundation. 

Among her private pupils were teachers 
from the State Normal School. One of them, 
Ethel Getman, of Utica, won the Atwater 
Kent contest in that city on September 14. 

On September 8, Miss Brocks motored to 
Stamford, N. Y., to be a judge in the At 
water Kent contest. Several of her Oneonta 
pupils have been singing in churches. Esther 
Barton, who began studying with her last 
year and continued during the winter in New 
York, was soloist at the Oneonta Baptist 
Church on September 4. 

September 27, Miss Brocks’ pupils were 
heard in their final concert. The New York 
studios will reopen early in October. 

Miss Brocks will return to her New York 
studios on October 12. 


Iturbi Will Gree: Season in 


Cleveland 
José Iturbi opens his 1932-33 season as 
soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra on 


November 3 and 5, playing the Mozart con 
certo in D minor and Jazz and Tango Argen- 
tine from Jean Wiener’s Cadences. These 
appearances are followed by engagements 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on 
November 10 and 11. The rest of Novem 
ber finds the Spanish pianist giving recitals 
in Bloomington, Ill.; Delaware and Akron, 
O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Mon- 


treal, Can.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richmond, 
Va.; Baltimore, Md.; and at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, November 30. 


Bori to Tour Until Christmas 

Lucrezia Bori’s schedule for this season 
opens in Chicago on October 17, this en 
gagement to be followed by recitals in De 


troit, Mich., Louisville, Ky.; Baltimore, 
Md.; New Haven and Hartford, Conn.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Portland, 
Me.; Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and East Orange, N. J. She rejoins the 


Metropolitan Opera at Christmas. 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Premier Concert October 13 


Stock Enters Twenty-Eighth Year—Dollar Opera for School 
Children 


Cuicaco, Ini.—The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra’s forty-second season will open 
October 13, and is to continue for twenty- 
eight weeks with concerts every Thursday 
evening, Friday afternoon and alternate 
Tuesday afternoons. The Tuesday afternoon 
series begins October 25. Twenty-eight 
Thursday-Friday, twelve Tuesday afternoon, 
six popular and six young people’s concerts 
are scheduled for Orchestra Hall, besides 
four concerts at the University of Chicago, 
ten in Milwaukee, and visits to Columbus 
(O.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), and other cities. 
Frederick Stock is entering upon his twenty- 
eight conductor of the orchestra. 

DoLLAR CHILDREN 


ie... 3. 
on the Board 


year as 


OperRA FOR SCHOOL 
Lewis Browne, director of music 
of Education, conferred recent- 
ly with Maurice Frank of the Chicago Sta- 
dium Grand Opera on the advisability of 
giving school children and teachers $1 opera, 
with the result that Impresario Frank and 
Sidney N. Strotz, president of the Chicago 
Stadium, have agreed to enable school chil- 
dren and teachers to hear opera this season 
for $1, .75 and .50. On October 15 when 
the gala premiére of Aida is presented at 
the stadium, 8,000 school children and teach- 
ers will attend, judging from present indica- 


tions. Officials of the Chicago Stadium 

Grand Opera, whose motto is Keep Opera 

Alive in Chicago, believe that in this way 

they are contributing to the cultural educa- 
tion of Chicago school children 
CorNEJO IN RECITAI 

Rodolfo Cornejo, Filipino pianist-com- 


poser, was heard at Kimball Hall, September 
24. under the management of Donna Parker. 
In the performance of his own sonata for 
violin and piano and his song cycle, The 
Seasons, for soprano and string quintet, Mr. 
Cornejo had the Leo Pevsner, 
Miriam Ulrich, Silvan Ward, 
Leo Krakow, and I. 
Ginsberg 

Free Co 


assistance of 
Marion White, 
Elisabeth Hagberg 


INSTITUTE 

The string ensemble of the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
George Dasch, presented a concert at Fuller- 
ton Hall, Art Institute, October 2. This 
was a complimentary operatic concert given 
under the auspices of the Patrons of Ameri 
can Opera. Princess Tsianina offered selec- 
tions from Cadman’s opera, Shanewis; and 
William Philli ys, baritone and a vocal quar- 
tet under Rudeli Haas, also took part 

Cracaco CoNSERVATORY STUDENTS WIN 

CONTESTS 


ArT 


NCERT AT 


Crawford Williams, a senior at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., who has been 
studying voice with Estelle Mandeville at 
the Chicago Conservatory for the past two 
years, won the Atwater Kent district com 
petition at Sterling, IIL, September 14. Mr. 
Williams will sing at the state contest in 
Chicago this month 

Jean Forsythe, pupil of Agostino 
Gilamini, won the district competition in the 
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Atwater Kent contest in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
She is to appear at the state contest in In- 
dianapolis. Miss Forsythe is soloist with the 
Allerton Club Orchestra, which broadcasts 
through WCFL. 


Mv Pui Epsitton CHapter’s OPENING 


MUSICALE 

The annual open house musicale of Mu 
Iota chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon sorority 
was held at the Columbia School of Music 
September 27. An excellent program was 
presented by Helen Lawrence, pianist; Vir- 
ginia Dodge Holland, soprano; Jewel Pros- 
ser, contralto; and the Dangremond Trio. 
SwepisH CHORAL ENLARGING MEMBERSHIP 

The Swedish Choral Club is seeking new 
members, with a view to doubling its mem- 
bership. The club’s first rehearsal was held 
September 27 at the Chicago Art Institute, 
under the conductorship of Harry T. 
Carlson. 

3YZANTINE ENSEMBLE 

Through the Byzantine Ensemble, Marion 
Schroeder Booras, its musical director, is 
attempting to revive interest in Greek music 
among the followers of Orpheus in America. 
The ensemble was presented in its début re- 
cital at the Tsoukalas Little Theatre of the 
Dance on September 29. This was a private 
hearing staged by Nick John Matsoukas, 
founder and manager of the Byzantine En- 
semble, and attendance was by invitation. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece Nores 

Rose Lutiger Gannon’s Saturday morning 
vocal classes have started. Many teachers 
in the public schools are enrolled. 

Conductor Sametini held his first college 
symphony orchestra rehearsal last week. 

Maurice Goldblatt has been made manager 
of the orchestra at the stadium opera per- 
formances. 

In order to accommodate students who are 
employed during the day time, Isaac Van 
Grove has arranged to have opera classes in 
the evening. 

Clare John Thomas is rehearsing an en- 
semble and cast at the meetings in the Chi- 
cago Little Theatre on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays. The first performance is scheduled 
for November 2. 

SaLMAGGI's OpERA PERSONNEL 

Alfredo Salmaggi announces the complete 
artistic personnel of his Chicago Opera 
Company. It includes names already pub- 
lished in the Musical Courier and new addi- 
tions. Della Samoiloff, Lolita Monti, Rosa- 
linda Morini, Lucie Westen, Dea Selma and 
Hazel Sanborn, sopranos: Rosita Fordieri, 
Dreda Aves, Helen Ornstein, Maria Bar- 
ranco, mezzo-sopranos and contraltos; Pas- 
quale Ferrara, Giuseppe Radaelli, Ralph 
Errolle, Edward Molitore, Michele Raggini, 
Oscar Colcaire and Giuseppe Cavadore, 
tenors; Pasquale Amato, Joseph Royer, 
Edoardo Albano and Wilfred Engelman, 
baritones; Nino ‘Ruisi, Gustave Cameroni, 
Giuseppe Mantovani, bassos; Gabriele Sime- 
oni, Giacomo Spadoni, Dino Bigalli and 
William Tyroler, conductors. Bennie Altieri 
is stage director; Attico Bernabini, chorus- 
master; Edward Caton, ballet director and 
premier danseur; Ruth Pryor, premiére 
danseuse and Harriet Ludgren, soloist. Mrs. 
Ina Hagenow is manager of the ballet. 

On October 3, 4 and 5, Maestro Salmaggi 
presented his forces in Milwaukee, Wis.: 
October 6 and 7, in Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
turning for the Chicago season beginning 
October 11. 

BerTHA Baur a CuHIcaco VIsIToR 

Bertha Baur, president emeritus of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, passed 
through Chicago during the past week. 

BertHa Otr ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Bertha Ott will open her season with a 
recital by Fritz Kreisler at Orchestra Hall, 
October 23, to be followed by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff in a piano recital at the same 
hall, October 30. Miss Ott is to man- 
age also a course of concerts at the Loyola 
Community Theatre, the first of which pre- 
sents Lucie Westen, soprano, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, on November 14. This 
is the first concert series to be presented at 
the theatre, heretofore harboring other 
phases of art and culture. 

Miss Ott also will cooperate with the So- 
ciety of American Musicians in introducing 
contest winners at Kimball Hall. Local art- 
ists whose recitals Miss Ott is to manage in- 


clude Glenn Dillard Gunn, critic, pianist and 
pedagogue ; Viola Cole Audet, pianist: 
Esther Goodwin, contralto; and Edward 


Collins, pianist-composer, 


) in a program of 
his own compositions. 


StaptumM GRAND OPERA 


Since the announcement that opera will be 
night at 


given every Saturday the vast 
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stadium on the West Side, many inquiries 
have been made as to the type of opera to 
be presented. Manager Maurice Frank is- 
sues the statement that one of the largest 
ensembles ever assembled for an indoor pro- 
duction of Aida will be used when 350 peo- 
ple constitute the cast; that at all perform- 
ances artists from ‘the Chicago Civic, 
Metropolitan and Ravinia opera companies, 
are to appear in the leading roles; that the 
entire orchestra, chorus and corps de ballet 
of the Chicago Civic Opera have been en- 
gaged; and that Jacques Samoussoud (for- 
mer director and conductor of the Czar’s 
personal symphony orchestra during the 
World War and, for five years conductor 
and musical director of the National Opera 
Company at Washington, D. C.) is to con- 
duct the large orchestra. Martha Henkel, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged as the premiére danseuse for 
the gala performance of Aida. Miss Henkel 
will augment the Chicago Civic Opera corps 
de ballet, an important unit of the Chicago 


Stadium grand opera season. She is the 
daughter of the concert manager, Ernest 
Henkel. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Karleton Hackett, president of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, addressed the principals 
of the Chicago high schools at their regular 
meeting, September 29, concerning the teach- 
ing of solo singing in public school classes. 

One of the feature courses of the fall ses- 
sion is the class in orchestral conducting un- 
der Herbert Butler. This course explains 
the principles and routine of conducting and 
score reading and embraces practical work 
with the conservatory symphony orchestra. 

Mina Steckelberg, former student of 
Rudolph Reuter, has been engaged as _ in- 
structor of piano in the public schools of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Virginia Shapiro, of the piano department, 
et gy as accompanist for her brother, 

Gresha Adolphi, in one of his theramin re- 
citals before the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women at Curtiss Hall, October 3. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alph Iota will 
present its first formal musicale of the sea- 
son at the fraternity’s headquarters in the 
Allerton Hotel, October 11. Hulda Bianke, 
soprano, and Ethel Munday, pianist, of the 
American Conservatory faculty, are to be 
heard. 

James Mitchell, baritone, of the voice de- 
partment, has been reéngaged for the quartet 
of the Austin Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
Merrie Mitchell Maier, soprano, student of 
Karleton Hackett, is also a member of this 
ensemble. RENE Devries. 


Chicago Women Win Prizes in 
Contest for Negro Composers 
The $1000 in cash prizes given annually by 
the Rodman Wanamaker Musical Composi- 
tions Contest for Negro Composers, has been 
awarded this year to two Chicago women, 
Florence B. Price and Margaret Allison 


Bond. Miss Price has competed in previous 
contests, receiving honorable mention in 
1931. Her entries in the 1932 contest place 


her in the lead in Classes II and IV and also 
give her honorable mention in these classes. 
Hundreds of manuscripts were submitted and 
prominent musicians feel that the contests 
thus far have done much to gain recognition 
for Negro composers, and to stimulate in- 
terest in their work. 

The winners, who received their awards 
at a special meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Musicians, Inc., held in 
Chicago September 25, are as follows: Ciass 
IV called for a symphonic work or contest 
suite of not less than three numbers for band 
or orchestra; or a choral work with quartet 
or solo parts at will and orchestra or organ 
accompaniment. Two years were given to 
the competitors in which to complete their 
manuscripts for the above class. First prize, 
symphony in E minor, $500, Florence B. 
Price, Chicago, IIl.; honorable mention, 
Autumn Moods, J. Harold Brown, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Ethiopia’s Shadow in Amer- 
ica, Florence B. Price. 

Class II, piano compositions: First prize, 
sonata in E minor, $250, Miss Price; honor- 
able mention, Fantasie No. 4, Miss Price, and 
Moon Revel, Hugo Bornn, New York City. 
Class I, a song: First prize, The Sea Ghost, 
$250, Margaret Allison Bond, Chicago; hon- 
orable mention Lamentation, Eric Franker, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Hymn of the Uni- 
verse, G. Raymond Smith, Chicago. 

This is the fifth contest for composers of 
the Negro race, and interest is steadily grow- 
ing. The contests were originated by the 
late Rodman Wanamaker and are being con- 
tinued by Captain John Wanamaker, Jr., in 
memory of his father. Their aim is to attain 
wider prominence for Negro composers, and 
to give financial aid to those who show depth 
of musical understanding and individuality 
of expression. The Negro melody, rhythm 
and harmony has been at all times a deter- 
mining factor with the judges, although qual- 
ity of musical thought and workmanship 
have been the first considerations. 


Chamlee Flies to the Coast 


Mario Chamlee, American tenor, formerly 
of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
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companies, sang on September 30 from WJZ, 
then left by airplane for Los Angeles, ar- 
riving October 3 to begin rehearsals with 
the Los Angeles Opera Association. 


Roy Jarman to Locate in Chicago 


Roy Jarman, tenor, who hails from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will locate in Chicago this season. 
Mr. Jarman is al- 


Although a newcomer, 





ROY JARMAN 


ready known to managers and representatives 
of music organizations in Chicago. Among 
the teachers with whom Mr. Jarman has 
worked are two of Chicago’s prominent voice 
instructors, Herman Devries and Frantz 
Proschowski. Mr. Jarman has a large reper- 
toire and will be heard this season in opera, 
concert, oratorio and recital. 


Chicago to Have Salzburg Festival 
Next Year? 


V1IENNA.—Prof. Carl Beck, one of the 
original founders of the American College 
of Surgeons and their personal representa- 
tive in Europe this summer, where he made 
preparations for the International Congress 
of Surgeons to be held in Chicago in October, 
1933, has proposed that the Salzburg Festival 
be held in Chicago next year. 

“Chicago in 1933,’ said Prof. Beck, “will 
be the centre of the world, scientifically, mu- 
sically and otherwise. I am sure that, even 
at the cost of great sacrifice, Austria will 
be represented scientifically, and I believe 
that an ideal representation of Austria’s 
achievement in the music field would be to 
add the Salzburg Festival to the features of 
Chicago’s Century of Progress exposition.” 
He added that he was confident there would 
be no difficulty in persuading the Chicago 
authorities to place adequate facilities at the 
disposal of the Salzburg forces. Prof. Beck 
is a graduate of the University of Prague, 
and was a citizen of the Austro- Hungarian 
Empire in his youth. He assisted in relief 
work in his native country following the 
war, and has been awarded the Great Gold 
Medal of Honor for Services to the Republic. 
He has lived in the United States for forty- 
three years. 
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Music Looking Up in Boston 


Concerts and Opera Events Scheduled—School Enrollments 
Suffer Little 


Boston, Mass.—Within a week musical 
conditions in Boston seem to have undergone 
a radical change. The imminent concert 
season may account for the fact that musi- 
cians and business men engaged in music are 
now hopeful and eager, when a short time 
ago they were depressed. 

here is a more zestful atmosphere. 
Things are beginning to happen. Serge 
Koussevitzky arrived in Boston September 
28, with an elaborate series of plans and an 
optimistic outlook, discussed in another col- 
umn of this issue. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts begin October 7 and 8. 
In the not distant city of Worcester, a pre- 
tentious festival is under way from October 
5 to 8. Other concerts here will follow in 
short order. 

The concert season may even be said to 
have begun, for without preliminary fanfare 
a program was given at Jordan Hall, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts section of 
the Catholic Daughters of America, on Sep- 
tember 24, presenting several artists. Mischa 
Tulin played music for the piano and the 
theremin; Kathleen Marcella Jennings, so- 
prano and Warren Joseph Burke, tenor, 
sang varied selections; and Lillian Kivlan 
Schuver played the organ. 

Inquiry among music schools and private 
studios reveals that enrollments, while fall- 
ing off slightly from last year, are for the 
most part more encouraging now than was 
feared as recently as two weeks ago. Jor- 
dan Hall, Boston’s equivalent of New York’s 
ae Hall, where most of the concerts of 
lesser lights are held, reports bookings al- 
most as numerous as for last season at this 
time. Only one major uncertainty is listed, 
and that is the concerts of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which in recent seasons 
under Thompson Stone’s direction, have 
been given in this auditorium. Your cor- 
respondent has been able to gain no definite 
information as to who is to be the conductor 
this year, or whether the concerts will be 
given at all. The prevailing opinion seems 
to be that they will go on as last year, and 
that Mr. Stone probably will conduct. The 
next most likely candidate would be Will 
Dodge, who has been leading the major part 
of the People’s Symphony in two seasons of 
open-air concerts during the summer at 
Brookline. 

Tour oF FIepLer’s Boston SINFONIETTA 

From Virginia and Pennsylvania come re- 
ports of the unusual concert tour of Arthur 
Fiedler and his Boston Sinfonietta among 
various colleges and universities. The entire 
party, travelling by bus, gave a concert at 
some institution almost every day for more 
than two weeks. The final week of the tour 
began September 25. The sinfonietta played 
successively—and apparently very success- 
fully—at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa., and 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., within 
two days. The programs ranged widely and 
excellently through classical and modern or- 
chestral repertoire. 


San Carto CompaANy’s PLANS 


When the San Carlo Opera Company, di- 
rected by Fortune Gallo, plays at the Boston 
Opera House during the first two weeks in 
November, the repertoire will contain two 
operas in English—Hansel and Gretel,, and 
Martha—Carmen, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Tales of Hoffmann in French, and the 
balance devoted to the usual Italian reper- 
toire. Tosca is probably to be the opening 
bill. Among the roster of artists engaged is 
Giuseppina Sabino, Boston soprano, to sing 
in Rigoletto. The company, which Mr. 
Gallo hopes will take the place of the de- 
funct Chicago Civic Opera in Boston’s musi- 
cal affections, includes such familiar names 
as Bianca Saroya, Hitzi Koyke, Tina Paggi, 
Louise Bernhardt, Dimitri Onofrei and 
Mario Valle. Several recent importations 
from Italy also grace the list. Carlo Peroni 
will be musical director. Though Mr. Gallo, 
through Boston associates, is attempting to 
organize behind his venture the same social 
and musical forces that have in the past sup- 
ported the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
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he relies financially wholly on a public sale 
of tickets and the usual subscription plans, 
holding that the “public is his board of di- 
rectors,” without the usual accompanying 
risks, which Mr. Gallo takes entirely him- 
self. 
Notes 

A new addition to the faculty of the Na- 
tional Associated Studios of Music is Helen 
F. Jamieson, Boston pianist, nupil of Hans 
Ebell, and soloist at various women’s meet- 
ings in and about Boston. . . . The Boston 
String Quartet reorganized recently for the 
current musical season and now lists as its 
personnel: Morris Feldman, first violin; 
Harry Dubb, second violin; George Hum- 
phrey, viola; Josef Zimbler, cello... . Mr. 
Zimbler, on a recent European visit, gave a 
joint recital with his sister Erna, pianist, in 
Prague. The program included the Bocche- 
rini concerto and the Locatelli sonata. 

M. S. 


Arthur Wilson’s Pupils Assist in 
Brookline Orchestral Concert 
The recent Brookline, Mass., outdoor or- 

chestral concerts heard at the Dean Play- 

ground and conducted by Will Dodge, 
brought singers from the Arthur Wilson 





ARTHUR 


WILSON 


studios, announced as The Studio Singers 
and Ensemble under the direction of Mr. 
Wilson. The work of the fifty People’s 
Symphony musicians was sponsored by the 
Brookline Chamber of Commerce. The con- 
certs, eleven in number, were broadcast 
over WAAB. 

Out of these eleven concerts, which ex- 
tended over a period dating from June 22 to 
September 6, singers from the Wilson studio 
appeared in seven. At the opening concert 
the sextet from Lucia featured Corinne Paine 
and Miss Carter, Ben Redden, Ralph Mac- 
Donald, John Percival and Mr. Sherman. 

On June 29, a group of twenty-five voices 
from Mr. Wilson’s studio sang a cappella, 


Mr. Wilson’s arrangement of The Star 
Spangled Banner, with the arranger con- 
ducting. 


On July 30 half hour excerpts from La 
Gioconda were heard with eighteen voices 
participating. These incteeded the principal 
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ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

Esperanza Garrigue returned to New 
York and opened her vocal studio on Sep- 
tember 26. Mme. Garrigue’s teaching hours 
are booked for the entire season. However, 
she continues her practice of devoting an 
hour each Saturday to free auditions for 
those who seek her advice. Singers trained 
by Mme. Garrigue include teachers and 
opera and concert artists, in cities both here 
and abroad. 


MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 

Maude Douglas Tweedy spent the sum- 
mer at her camp at Wanakena, N. Y., in 
the Adirondacks, where she combined a holi- 
day with teaching. Among her pupils was 
Florence Hartman, soprano, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., head of the Hartman Ensemble and 
a member of Morning Musicals. Mrs. Hart- 
man also passed several days in New York 
in order to continue her voice studies at 
the Tweedy studio. Miss Tweedy resumed 
her New York teaching activities on Octo- 


ber 1 
E, ROBERT SCHMITZ 
E. Robert Schmitz recently concluded his 
thirteenth annual summer session of piano 
master classes in Hollywoodland, Cal. The 
term comprised six weeks of study. Teachers 
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airs and duets of the opera and the quintet 
finale of the third act. The soloists were 
the Misses Madden, George and Carter and 
Messrs. Redden, MacDonald and Percival. 

On August 3 (because of rain) they 
broadcast half hour excerpts from Carmen 
with piano accompaniment, over WAAB. 
Twenty pupils took part. The soloists were 
the Misses George, Paine, Robbins and 
Madden, and Messrs. Redden and Percival. 
On August 5 there was a repetition of the 
same program, performed at the Dean Play- 
ground. On both occasions Mr. Percival 
gave as solo The Evening Star from Tann- 
hauser. 

Mr. Wilson presented excerpts from Cay- 
alleria with the Misses Madden and Paine as 
soloists, as well as Messrs. MacDonald and 
Harry Delmore, on August 17. Mr. Delmore 
is a young Negro who has been under Mr. 
Wilson’s guidance at intervals during the 
past eight years. He will appear in concert 
at Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., October 27. 

A repetition of Gioconda w as requested and 
given August 24, and Carmen was heard 
again at the closing concert, September 6. 
On the former date the singing of the en- 
tire program was from the studio, Miss 
Paine singing as a solo Il est doux from 
Hérodiade, and the ensemble interpreting the 
Lucia sextet, Mr. Wilson leading. 


Opera for New York High Schools 
with the approval of the 
3oard of Education of the City of New 
York, is to initiate a season of operatic 
festivals in the high school auditoriums of 
this city, beginning October 8 at Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, East Fordham Road 
and Washington Avenue, the Bronx. The 
performances are to be in costume and with 
orchestra, the cast composed of American 
and European singers. The chorus will be 
omitted. 

The condensed program is divided in two 
parts, each opening with a selection by the 
symphony orchestra, followed by a classical 
dance by a premiére danseuse, and closing 
with the operatic presentation. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci are to 
be given October 8, and future productions 
will take place on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings of each week during the 
scholastic year on a regular circuit. 


Ella Mason Ahearn Offers Class 
Piano Lectures 


Ella Mason Ahearn, known for her activi- 
ties as head of the piano class department at 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music and as instructor in class piano 
methods for the past three summers at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounces a_ series of weekly lectures for 
teachers at her Greenwich Village studio. 
In these. eight lectures, beginning about Oc- 
tober 15, Mrs. Ahearn will stress group 
instruction for adults as well as for children 
and deal with salient problems of class work. 


Harold Morris to Play with K. of 
C. Symphonic Band 


Harold Morris, American composer and 
pianist, is to be the soloist in his own piano 
concerto on Columbus Day (October 12) 
with the Knights of Columbus Symphony 
3and at one of the events of the golden 
jubilee celebration of the New York chapter. 
The concert, to be held at Carnegie Hall, is 
under the patronage of Cardinal Hayes. 
Mr. Morris played several performances of 
his concerto last year with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This work won the Juil- 
liard Foundation Publication Award for 1932. 


Amedo — ri, 





and artist- oni in attendance came from 


California, Utah, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Mississippi, and from France, 


Canada and Hawaii. The program of the in- 
terpretation class included major works of 
Frescobaldi, Daquin, Scarlatti, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, Franck, 
Brahms, Liszt, Debussy, Infante, de Falla, 
Ravel, Tansman, Bartok, Mjaskowsky, 
Roussel and Turina. The chamber music 
class, assisted by Albert Vertchamp, violin- 
ist, included sonatas by standard classic and 
modern composers. 

The new music contest and the sight read- 
ing contest were judged by L. Danz, E. 
Roeder, A. Riggs, Mr. Schmitz and Emerson 
Whithorne. The new works brought forth 
in this contest were by Claude Champagne, 
Louis Danz, Aaron Copland, Charles Ives 
and Frances Roots. The sight-reading com- 
positions were by Charles Haubiel and Mr. 
Whithorne. 

The Schmitz Scholarship has been divided 
this year between Helen Frederick, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Jean Leduc of Montreal, 
Canada. 

The Schmitz Council of Teachers held its 
usual meetings during the summer sessions. 
The four new members who received author- 
ization to represent the Schmitz pedagogy 
are Edna Freimuth, Duluth, Minn.; Mabel 
Jenkins, Salt Lake City, Utah; Erma John- 
son, Hollywood; and Willie Emerson, 
Weatherford, Okla. 
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Julia Peters 
_ Officially opening the larger recital season 
in New York, Julia Peters, lyric soprano, 
gave a vocal program at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of September 28. 


The program gave as regular numbers: 
Mozart's Porgi Amor (Marriage of Fi 
garo) ; Scotch and Swedish folksongs; Han 


del’s Care Salve (Atalanta); four songs by 
Schumann; three with organ accompani 
ment, Liszt’s Wanderer’s Nachtgesang, 
Grieg’s Ein Schwan, Schubert’s Ave Maria: 
and a final Russian group (sung in English) 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretchaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, and Rachmaninoff. 

Miss Peters showed her many accomplish 
ments in the foregoing list, and demon 
strated her possession of a fresh, voluminous 
singing organ, extensive in range, well 
rounded, appealing in quality, and capable of 
expressing a wide gamut of emotions. 


The delivery was highly intelligent, with 
careful presentation of the text, facile 
manipulation of tone, and due regard for 


style and the intentions of the composers. 
A_ prevailing sense of enjoyment was 
manifested in the frequent and prolonged ap 


plause of the large audience, which re- 
sponded as readily to the art of the singer 
as to her attractive stage presence and 
genial, smiling personality. Encores were 


coaxingly insisted upon and readily granted. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek accompanied at the 
piano, and Clarence Dickinson at the organ. 


THE CHICAGO 
OPERA COMPANY 


Under the Direction of 
MAESTRO SALMAGGI 


Announces a 


GRAND OPERA SEASON 














of Ten Weeks at 
Studebaker Theatre, 
Chicago 
Debut 
Tuesday Evening, October 11 
with 


“LA GIOCONDA” 


ARTISTIC PERSONNEL OF THE 
COMPANY: 
Sopranos 
Della Samoiloff Lolita Monti 
Rosalinda Morini— Lucie Westen 
Dea Selma—Hazel Sanborn 


Mezzo Sopranos and Contraltos 


Rosita Fordieri—Dreda Aves—Helen 
Ornstein—Maria Barranco 
Tenors 
Pasquale Ferrara—Giuseppe Radaelli 
Ralph Errolle—Edward Molitere 

Michele Raggini— Oscar Colcaire 
Giuseppe Cavadore 
Baritones 

Pasquale Amato — Joseph Royer 
Edoardo Albano—Wilfred Engelman 
Bassos 
Nino Ruisi—Gustave Cameroni 


Giuseppe Mantovani 
Conductors 
Gabriele Simeoni—Giacomo Spadoni 
Dino Bigalli—William Tyroler 
Assistant Conductors 
Agostini—Charles Preston 
Mildred Huls 
Stage Director 
Bennie Altieri 
Director 
Jeatty 


Attilio 


Technical 
Harry W. 
Chorus Master 
Attico Bernabini 
Ballet Director and 
Premier Danseur Etoile 
Edward Caton 
Premiere Danseuse Etoile 


» ad Ruth Pryor 
Soloist—Harriet Lundgren 
}allet Manager—Mrs. Ina Hagenow 
The Chicago Opera Co., after a ten 


weeks’ season in Chicago will start on 
tour in this country, Havana and South 
America. 

3ookings for the tour are now open. 
Communicate with the Director of the 
company, Maestro Salmaggi, Stude- 
baker Theatre, Chicago, Il] 
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“Two-thirds of an opera season is better than no 
opera season at all,” is what the Metropolitan can 
winter to the Chicago Civic Opera—that 


Say next 


was. 
6 
Public musical performers too often forget that 
their own boredom with the older repertoire is not 
shared by the large majority of the listeners, who 
do not need the prod of novelty to stimulate their 
tonal enjoyment. 
A 
The Ca 
having tonalized a sneeze in a symphonic composition 
is no innovator. The first instrumental “‘ker-choo” 
was launched by Kodaly, who opens his ballet suite, 
Hari Janos, with an avowed and distinct sneeze. 


nadian composer who prides himself on 


One good result of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
to mix “debatable” music this season 
the “acknowledged masterpieces,” is that the 
audiences of the organization will not be asked to 
venture into as many puzzling pastures new while 
still not nearly familiar enough with the excellent 
old ways and their superfine offerings. 


aecision sonic 


with 


No matter which party wins the November elec- 
tion, music will continue its existence in 
\merica without Government support of any kind. 
The lack does not seem to have militated against 
the progress of the art but nevertheless some help 
from Washington would at least be a graceful and 
cultural gesture and might also do some practical 
good. It seems a bit awkward for musical Ameri- 
cans to realize that even Jugoslavia takes official 
interest in its composers, opera houses, orchestras 
and music schools. 


have to 


? 


The latest bulletin in the age-old Music vs. 
Mammon contest comes from the field of radio. Sev- 
eral years ago Donald Novis, tenor, won the $5,000 
annual radio audition contest, but, instead of using 
his funds to study opera and the classics as his fool- 
ish fellow prize-winners were doing, canny man 
Donald joined Gus Arnheim’s Los Angeles band 
as a projector of popular songs. Now he is identi- 
fied with the NBC, drawing a weekly salary in three 
figures, while other holders of audition awards 
watch a waning $5,000 and take what comfort they 
can from the improvement in their vocal art and 


the excellent future chances of earning twice the 
amount Donald is now earning. 
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Gains on the Operatic Front 


The latest news from the operatic realm is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. Following a period of doubt 
and uncertainty, when some of the older organiza- 
tions encountered grave obstacles, the autumn opens 
with a notable revival of interest in the lyric drama 
in various centres. The activity among touring and 
smaller resident companies is especially heartening. 

On the Pacific Coast, San Francisco is opening its 
new War Memorial Opera House for the customary 
fall series, with a repertoire rich in variety and a 
personnel including a number of notables. New 
York has been assured of a Metropolitan Opera 
season of sixteen weeks, which will include the pre- 
mié¢re of a new American opera, Louis Gruenberg’s 
Emperor Jones. Manhattan will again, after a lapse 
of several seasons, welcome an early autumn series 
by Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company, and 
this organization is later to be heard on tour. 

In Chicago, as if to supply a dearth caused by the 
fact that the Civic Opera Company is not to function 
this season, tentative plans have been formed for 
several series by other companies, including that by 
artists heard last summer at the Cincinnati Zoologi- 
cal Gardens under the musical direction of Isaac 
Van Grove. 

All those enterprises serve to show that the Ameri- 
can public is to have sufficient opera, even though 
its support may entail sacrifices in other directions. 

The growth of smaller organizations and the re- 
vival of others which have been dormant for some 
time seem to indicate that this is an ideal time for 
the launching of a movement to inaugurate Little 
Opera Theatres throughout the country. America 
has traditionally suffered from the fact that it has 
possessed only a few major organizations in the 
largest centres. These have been operated on a scale 
which has become prohibitive in a period of finan- 
cial readjustment. For some time, plaints have been 
heard that opera, as produced in leading world cen- 
tres, is an over-lavish form of entertainment, in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. Quantity produc- 
tion has threatened to supplant artistry. But this is 
not a fault inherent in the nature of opera itself. A 
salutary lesson might be learned from certain of 
the opera stages of Central Europe. Though ham- 
pered by small budgets in the post-war period, these 
have, by reason of these obstacles, evolved significant 
new schools of stage decoration, in which simplifica- 
tion of detail has contributed to a heightening of 
effect. 

Whatever the future may have in store for the 
antique art of opera, it is obvious that it must keep 
pace with the period it seeks to interpret. For the 
new, simplified opera stages of the future, composers 
may be inspired to write works in a more concise and 
simple form, shorn of much of the old superfluous 
pageantry. Such works should prove, for this very 
reason, more powerful and moving, and ought to be 
presented in a style suitable to such an art. 





Toscanini Returns 
Arturo Toscanini’s recent return to the United 


States, in a state of health reported to be excellent, 
will gladden the hearts of a vast army of music- 
lovers. The maestro’s opening of the season of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, on October 6, 
inaugurated the local orchestral year brilliantly. 

Toscanini returns to these shores, furthermore, 
as reappointed guardian of the musical destinies of 
Bayreuth. It pleases many that, following a year 
in which the Italian conductor’s path has been beset 
by political storms and an unhappy illness, the wound 
which existed between the chatelaine of Bayreuth 
and the eminent conductor has been healed. 

An interesting, but as yet unverified rumor indi- 
cates that he may possibly conduct a few guest per- 
formances at the Metropolitan. If that comes to 
pass, there should be renewed and strengthened in- 
terest in the performances of Tristan, Boris, and 
other works. 

Toscanini’s handclasp with Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
last spring ended an unfortunate rift of many years’ 
duration in the friendship of the two important 
musical gentlemen. The way is now open to nego- 
tiations which, it is to be hoped, will bring back 
Toscanini to an operatic institution which would 
profit greatly by his presence. 


a 


Racial Barriers in Art 


Politics has, or should have, nothing to do with 
music. Yet such is the intensity of political and 
racial passions in Germany that unfortunately even 
music must feel the repercussions of the present- 
day strife. Thus men in high positions, eminently 
fitted for their jobs, irreproachable except on the 
grounds of racial or religious controversy, have had 
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to yield to others, “racially pure” and, one hopes, 
not less efficient. 

In the case of the Berlin Hochschule ftir Musik, 
Germany’s leading State conservatory, the change 
has happily brought to the top a man whose ability 
is beyond doubt. Prof. Georg Schtinemann (suc- 
ceeding Franz Schreker), who has been the business 
director for years, now becomes the artistic director 


as well. He is an educator of great qualities, a man 
of wide sympathies and democratic character and, 
what is most important, of progressive ideas. It is 


to be hoped that other members of this remarkable 
staff, renowned as artists and teachers, will not suf- 
fer too severely from the shake-up in Germany’s 
cultural organization, for some of those men belong 
to a race which, though not Aryan, contributes much 
to the art of music today. 


— 


The Wagner-Brahms Year 

Two anniversaries are to be celebrated in 1933: 
the centenary of Brahms’ birth and the semi-cen- 
tenary of Wagner’s death. Two musicians of utterly 
different character, of opposite, even hostile, out- 
look are to be honored by a grateful world. Thus, 
two opposing giants of their day, leaders of the two 
principal schools of German music, who split musi- 
cal Germany into two opposing camps, are once again 
competing for public favor, not only in Germany but 
throughout the world. 

How much, one wonders, is left of the old hostil- 
ity? Will the old controversy of the ‘“Neo-Germans” 
and the “Brahmins” be revived? To most of us 
the only thing that remains of the old “war,” with its 
passionate recriminations, its weighty pronounce- 
ments and prophesies, its politics and intrigues, is a 
sense of futility. Time has levelled much of the 
differences in opinion, the disparity of estimates, yet 
it is clear even today that in the heritage of the 
two men there is a cleavage of thought and principle 
which even a half-century has not bridged. And it 
will be interesting to see which of the two celebra- 
tions will bring forth the greater homage, make the 
wider appeal. 

Both composers have been put forward as the arch- 
exponents of Teutonism in music; and in truth it is 
difficult to imagine either as anything but German. 
Yet how utterly different are their two expressions 
of national—or racial—philosophy ! 

Wagner’s love of the epic and the monumental, 
his ever-expanding proportions, his somewhat exter- 
nal romanticism, his grandiloquent symbolism based 
on German legend and folklore, even his theatrical- 
ism, seem indeed to mirror Germany’s expansion and 
political aspiration, its sentimental auto-intoxication, 
self-conscious pessimism and patriotic hysteria down 
to the rampant nationalism of today. 

Brahms, on the other hand, no less German, no 
less romantic in his essence, is singularly out of 
tune with the tendencies which—outwardly at least 
—seem to inspire German thought and action at the 
present time. All the more strange, therefore, that 
Wagner’s immense popularity appears to be distinctly 
on the wane in Germany itself, while Brahms has 
been growing steadily in favor. More than that, the 
modern German composer, if he acknowledges any 
immediate allegiance to his predecessors, harks back 
to Brahms and his classic philosophy, while only 
among the older generation, the passé and academic, 
do we find the arrived post-Wagnerian. Brahms, the 
“reactionary,” has his disciples among the moderns ; 
Wagner, once the radical, the iconoclast, has become 
the refuge of the old-fashioned. 

That, of course, does not apply to the slavish imi- 
tators, the “Epigones,” whom both masters have 
bred in great numbers, but to those wider camp- 
followers who have struck out an original furrow 
for themselves. It proves nothing, perhaps, except 
that such terms as “radical,” “modernist,” ‘“revolu- 
tionary,” so freely bandied about even today, as in 
all periods, have no real place in the vocabulary of 
art. Only distance, the historic perspective, can re- 
veal the truth. Even fifty years have not sufficed 
to fix the relative values of a Wagner and a Brahms; 
we can only perceive tendencies in the drift of public 
favor which it may take another half-century to 
clarify. 

In the world at large Wagner still seems to com- 
mand the greater suffrage; in his own particular 
world—for he saw himself as the creator of the 
German art work (Gesamtkunstwerk) he has lost 
caste, for the time at least. Brahms’ stock, on the 
other hand, while suffering a slight reaction at the 
hands of the neo-classicists and super-purists of 
today, is making astonishing headway with the pub- 
lic in general. There is enough enthusiasm for both 
favorites, however, to make a holiday, and we shall 
have a better chance of appreciating either, than ever 
before. te 
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ARIiAFIONS 


By Leonard Liebling 


That ancient but now again appropriate discussion 
of Goethe’s musical knowledge, or the lack of 
bobs up once more, this time in the latest number of 
The Chesterian (London) published by J. & W. 
Chester, Ltd. 

An article by Paul Landormy, called Goethe the 
Musician, reaffirms that the Jovian author misunder- 
stood the three greatest musicians of his age: Beetho- 
ven, Schubert and Weber. The stories about 
Goethe’s indifference to the former two are well 
known, but the Weber incident is not so familiar. 
Landormy writes: 

In 1825, shortly before his death, the sick Weber pre- 
sented himself at Goethe’s door and sent in his name. He 
was kept waiting and there was a pretense of not knowing 
his name, though all Germany was ringing with it. Being 
admitted, he was coldly received with icy banalities and 
stolid politeness. Deeply wounded, Weber left the house and 
remained in bed for two days at his hotel, without anyone 
enquiring after him. It was genuine hatred and a kind of 
distaste that Goethe felt for Weber. Everything about him 
annoyed the poet: his physical distress, his disposition (he 
blamed him for appealing to the passions of the mob) his 
art (much ado about nothing), his lack of literary taste 
which, in his opinion, caused him to tolerate the most stupid 
of poems. 

Romain Rolland, generous appraiser, insists on 
claiming Goethe as a musician. Others of his cham- 
pions point out that in the end, Goethe became at 
least partly converted to the works of Beethoven and 
Schubert. 

Perhaps Goethe’s churlish treatment of the three 
composers actuated from his own experience in his 
youth, when he suggested some of his poems for 
musical setting by Gluck, and that none too amiable 
composer replied: “I have my own authors.” 

Handel, Mozart, Palestrina, were Goethe’s favor- 
ites among the giants. For the rest, he admired 
music by then current composers whom his friend 
Zelter recommended. Most of that output has long 
since been forgotten, and never was better than com- 
monplace even when it was new. 

Perhaps Goethe would have liked music of the later 
frankly “programmatic” sort. At any rate, this is 
what Landormy says in conclusion : 

He sensed music from the literary standpoint, and if neces- 
sary he attributed to it what was absent from it, and failed 
to grasp its very essence: the pure savor of sound combina- 
tions. He had to find therein ideas and images at all costs— 
ideas and images with which the musician dispenses and 
which rather perplex him. His literary ideas, moreover, 
were at times extremely curious; take, for instance, his con- 
ception of comedy. The ancients were said, sa/tare comoe- 
diam, to dance a comedy or a play and Goethe wished every 
comedy to be a dance, “whether interpreted by leaping, run- 
ning or dancing: cadenced and unresting action. How musi- 
cal is this idea of the drame-saltatio! Still, it is not dancing, 
music interpreted by steps and gestures, rather is it music in 
speech, that Goethe loved above all else. He trained his 
actors or players along these lines and would have a parler 
musical, even when dealing with prose. “He directs a band 
of actors like the conductor of an orchestra.” He expected 
even more from speech thus musicalized than he did from 
music itself. 

In short, he looked upon the music of speech as superior 
to music. This it is that shows him to be exclusively a poet, 
that distinguishes him, once for all, from musicians who re- 
gard the world of sounds as an irreducible reality, one that 
requires its own beauty to exist within itself—a beauty be- 


yond compare. 
a 


Now that Edison has passed away, it is doubtful 
whether anyone will be able to devise an invention 
for the limitation of encores at the recitals of popu- 
lar (and unpopular) artists. What many persons 
never have been able to understand is why conduc- 
tors do not follow the example of soloists and give 
encores with the orchestras. It cannot be a question 
of appropriate repertoire only, as there are many 
short compositions for orchestra. This is mentioned 
merely as fact and not as encouragement. 

ene 

Impossible story beginning: “Toscanini’s concert 

of last evening, with an all-American program—” 
2 RR 

Music is one of the few occupations in which the 
successful practitioner never says: “I owe it all to the 
little wife.” Furthermore, an amazingly large num- 
ber of great musicians had no wives—Schubert, 
Brahms, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Wolf, et al. 

eRe 

Adapted classicism spiced with atonality, is like 

garbing a priest in robe of motley. 
a 

Zulus, according to a report of the United States 
Department of Commerce, “purchase musical in- 
struments on which a few simple notes can be picked 


out and repeated over and over again without diffi- 
culty.” That makes the Zulus not so different after 
all from most Americans. 
ere 
Punch quotes Leopold Stokowski’s late spring dic- 
tum that “‘a singer who takes the part of Siegfried 
ought to look like a Knight of the Round Table,” 
and the truly comic London paper comments : 
The opera hero would doubly delight— 
Creating illusion more perfect and stable— 
Who looked, as he sang, like a Round Table Knight 
And not quite so much a round knight of the table. 


eR eR 


Edward B. Marks’ Music Corporation issues a 


Music-World Almanak, in which I find this timely 
story: 
For weeks and months a young musician kept hanging 


around a Cleveland, O., radio studio looking for a job, and 
nothing discouraged him. Reports that no extra men were 
needed, in fact that a few were to be laid off, only received 
a nod from this persistent boy. In a few days he was back 
again. Finally, after some months, the studio director de- 
cided to add a few men to the orchestra, and immediately 
thought of the young chap who kept hanging around. When 
next he called, the director told him to come to work on the 
following Monday. For the first time the boy looked doubt- 
ful. “I’d better not come on Monday,” he said, “because 
I'd have to lay off Tuesday. I’ve got to go to Akron on 
Tuesday, to march in an unemployment parade.” 
| a nd 
2848 So. State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Dear Variations: 

I am sending you this lyric, by 
Asylum for the insane: 


an inmate of our State 


To the Only Girl I Love 
When [| see your face 

I know it’s you 

With your lips so red 
And your heart so true 
And your gorgeous voice 
I can tell it dear 

Every time you talk 

Into my ear. 


When the moon is high 
Then the stars are low 
And the nightingale 
Sings so and so 

It’s then I'll come 

My love to take 

For a real good time 
On Great Salt Lake. 


The foregoing is but one of hundreds of similar verses 
manufactured by the same author. He gave me a dozen or 
more like the foregoing, to “distribute among your friends,” 
as he put it. Therefore I am sending you a sample. 

I think that this man should be set at liberty, or a lot of 
song writers now running at large should be where he is. 
His products are not more loony than some of the radio 
songs. 


Very truly yours, Mo Ge Ri 
September 26, 1932. 
2 8 & 
“When Gandhi quit his recent fast,” writes 
M. B. H., “he called for an Indian musician, who 


sang native songs and accompanied himself on the 
sittar.” That gives me an idea in these not too pros- 
perous times. When I am hungry I shall go to a 
restaurant, and tell the waiter: “A portion of Bach 


to start with, please; then a bit of well done Beetho- 
ven, flanked with Puccini and Massenet; and as a 
windup, some assorted Debussy and Prokofieff—and 
a dab of Schonberg, if it is not too runny.” 
2 Re, 
Continuing with consideration of my mail, I won- 


der whether R. D. is right when he maintains that 
“prize fight managers are more clever than concert 
impresarios.” More fortunate, perhaps, in the pre- 
sentation of a more primitive show for a larger 
public. I saw the fistic duo not long ago of Messrs 
Schmeling and Walker. Forty thousand persons 
made up the audience. About $180,000 went into 
the box-office. Dimitri Tiomkin (pianist-composer ) 
and I were the proud guests of Primo Carnera. 
Looking about him, Tiomkin remarked quietly: “ 
see that I have chosen the wrong profession.” (By 
the way, he has just turned theatrical producer, and 
his first venture opens in Brooklyn within the fort- 
night. ) 
a 

And there is this letter (from a town in Ger- 

many) not at all funny in spite of its spelling: 
August 27, 1932. 
To the Musical Courier : 

I should like to beg You for some financial assistance, that 
enables me to continue composing. I am a real good com- 
poser and try to proof it with few sample pages, which You 
will find inclosed. Times are now as bad, that nowbody i 
terests himself in new compositions, though I feel po “A 
that my works are being valuable. Any conductor of a Sym- 


17 


phony-Orchestra would say so if he could see those pages 
mentioned above. Then if You are convinced of my abil- 
ities, and have any good will in helping me, I beg You to do 
it as soon as You can because I am living in great distress. 

I am quite sur to get somehow a chance to show You my 
gratefulness. 

That inclosed picture shows You when I still was working 
as leader of a first night orchestra in Munich, which has 
been closed last year on account of heavy business troubles. 

I hope to meet Your symphathy and remain with 


many Thanks faithfully Yours, G. D. 
| nn 


So Maurice Ravel and Paul Wittgenstein have 
ended their controversy about the former’s one-hand 
concerto. “It was a good publicity stunt,” a sceptic 
remarked when I told him of the reconciliation. As 
a matter of fact, it was nothing of the kind. Ravel 
objected to making changes in his orchestration 
which Wittgenstein considered too weighty in spots. 
for a one-armed player like himself. Whether the 
composer or the pianist finally gave in, has not been 
made known. Probably they met half way in their 
differences. At any rate, they are friends again and 
happy, and the results are happy, and America would 
be happy too, if like Paris and other European 
points, it could hear the concerto soon, played by 
Wittgenstein and conducted by Ravel. 
ere 
the new executive head of the 
Metropolitan, says that the late stock market boom 
helped opera subscriptions, which are now on hand 
in encouraging number. Another boom, and maybe 
the Chicago Civic Opera could be galvanized into 
renewed life. 


Paul D. Cravath, 


Ln 
A propos, many new opera ventures are announced 
for this winter. With most of them the promises are 
richer than the bank accounts. 
nRme 
Impoverished American symphony 
might gain an idea from the Ragusa (Jugoslavia) 
Philharmonic, which gave a concert there a few 
weeks ago and so delighted a well known American 
lawyer who was present, that he requested an extra 
number, promising in that event to contribute fifty 
dollars to the exchequer of the orchestra. The 
Ragusa Philharmonic played the piece and got the 
fifty. 


orchestras 


eRe 

Critical praise is sometimes the ultimate curse of 

the performer. 
eRe 

A lady—Mrs. Lily Sellers Rogers in fact—sang 
in the chorus of the outdoor opera performances re- 
cently of the University of Georgia Summer School. 
In itself that circumstance is nothing remarkable but 
takes on significance when it is added that Mrs. 
Rogers is seventy-two years old and has five children. 
She says that she expects to sing until she is 100. 

At last Mme. Schumann-Heink is threatened with 
rivalry, now that the lamented Lilli Lehmann (whose 
vocal art also flourished until the last days of her 
long life) has gone to join the heavenly choir of 
great artists. 

eRe 
Dear Variations : 

Some facts in ex-Mayor Walker’s career remind me of 
Richard Strauss’ list of compositions. New York City had 
a genuine Till Eulenspiegel Mayor. His Lustige Streiche 
were full of Schlagoberst. His wife was a true Frau ohne 
Schatten, although his life was not a Heldenleben. The Sea- 
bury investigation was regarded merely as an intermezzo, 
but now it looks rather like Death and Transfiguration—po- 
litical death for him and transfiguration for his successor, 
Mayor McKee. After this, Walker’s life will probably be 
confined to Sinfonia Domestica. 

It seems New York would prefer a Mayor of less Feuers- 
not and more of a Zarathustra. 
N. H. 


3ethlehem, J. WEINBERG. 


nem e 
The annual musical harvest is on. 
titioners find the autumn fields happy 
rich in cash returns. 


May the prac 
in yield and 


e ® 
Somehow it gets a smile from me when I read in 
the music catalogue of Theodore Presser & Co., 
about a Poéme Hebraique, by Harl McDonald. 
Re 
And also this, an advertisement from the Atlanta 
Journal: “To Let—Violin by an old gentleman in 
family 100 years and still has excellent tone and 
guaranteed to play.” 
2 ® 
Unable to pull down the great temples of music, 
the modernistic wrecking crew is rushing back into 
them for safety. 
Le 
I met a strange impresario last week. He 
that he is not planning to start an opera company 
in New York or Chicago this winter. 


Says 


There being no contraception in music, how ex- 
plain the decreased births of ideas among present day 
composers 








Lily Pons, sending a radio message to the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, from the boat 
bringing her from South America, asked that 
a crate about the size of a cat meet her at 
the pier for her “baby.” The bureau was 
in a ferment of anxiety and perplexity. As 
far as they knew, the fair Lily has no baby. 
“What could she mean? “How strange.” 

dear, she must be sunstruck.” 
was re-read. Finally the dis- 
tressed bureau representative went to the 
dock with the crate. Then the truth came 
out. The cantatrice had brought a pet baby 
jaguar with her and intended to take it with 
her to California for her October operatic 
engagements there. “Baby” and Lily were 
safely on their way to the Coast. 

* 


“Really, my 
The cable 


sent 


The Josef Hofmanns were in town for a 
day en route from Maine to Philadelphia 
after their summer vacation. Betty tells me 
that. their son, Anton, has just begun his 
larger life by being placed in a military 
school. “Are you going to make a captain 
or a general of him?” I queried. “A cap- 
tain of industry, I hope,” replied the justi- 
fiably proud maman, “or at least a general 
manager of United States Steel or Standard 
Oil.” 

. * 7 

Here’s some news, old dears. Last 
night I heard that a book about music is to 
be published (just exactly the day and hour 
I have forgotten for the moment), the author 
of which is an erudite composer of amazing 
forcefulness. Who the publisher is, what 
the book is about, when H is to be released 
to the perspiringly awaiting public, I shall 
tell you later. For, as usual, I have been 
sworn to keep mum, which I rarely do. 
However, in this case my lips shall remain 
tightly clamped. All I hope is that the tome 
and its author are announced darn soon, or 
I shall forget that I am nearly a gentleman 
Meanwhile, I feel frightfully excited about 
my secret 


spot 


» * * 


I dialed the telephone number of a charm 
ing soprano last week, and when, instead of 
my friend’s dulcet tones, a deep voice greeted 
me from the other end of the line, I said 
diplomatically : “Good morning, sir. May I 
speak to your dear wife?” Whereupon the 
reply came isilaneadtiy, * ‘This is the ‘dear 
wife’! I knew this terrible cold had made a 
contralto of me, but I must be a bass-bari- 


tone now!” 


* * © 

Shades of my Great-Aunt Castoria! Yes- 
terday | heard that an eminent singer re 
cently c¢ mted a burglar in her summer 
home, a revolver, torch and a men- 


mire 
carrying 
acing air 
“Your 
narled 
“I've only got -_ 
the diva wailed ‘ ‘but 


money or your life,” the bandit 


dollars in the house,’ 
I'll write you a check.” 
* * 

I was stopped in the Steinway corridor by 
a cadaverous gentleman who said that he 
wished to sing in a chorus, preferably mixed 
voices. I named one or two organizations 
seeking members. “I've tried those out,” he 


answered, “I want to join some other. The 
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sopranos of those two aren't attractive to 
me, and what I really want is not just to 
sing, but to meet a nice soprano socially.” 

* . + 


The indefatigable vocal pedagogue Susan 
passed me on 57th Street. “How’s 
business?” I queried as she dashed by. 
“There is some, really,” she answered, “and 
doing nicely, thank you.” 

*” ” . 


soIce, 


I hear that Madison Square Garden has 
been engaged for a convention. The vice- 
presidents of NBC are to convene. 

~ * * 


Listen, Guy Golterman, if you think you 
can slip in and out of Chicago without my 
knowing it, you have another think coming. 
| missed your stalwart presence from town 
immediately. What's your game in Chicago, 
Guy? An opera venture like the successful 
ones you sponsored in St. Louis? Here's 
luck to you, but you'll have a flock of com- 
petition on the picturesque shore of Lake 
Michigan. 
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South Australia, Too 
Adelaide, S. 
To the Musical Courier: 
“  .  , The musical world 
Musical Courier would lose 
savor. 


Australia. 


without its 
much of its 


Cordially, 
Paut Howarp. 


Mending Defective Cogs 
September 8, 1932. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the Musical Courier of 
Nell Griscom Gillard writing on “The Need 
for More and Better Equipped Teachers,” 
says (lamenting the fact of slipshod work 
in music teaching), “There is a cog loose 
somewhere.” 

Allow me to point out the location of one 
or two of these and defective cogs 
which make what should be legitimate 
teaching, more or less of a farce. 

lor a score or more of years now, from 
pulpit, rostrum, and the editorial desk, has 
come with oratorical bombast or in flaming 
headlines the doctrine of “the invincibleness 
of youth.” “The potentiality of youth is of 
the gods.” “There are positions of great re- 
sponsibility open for the youth of our land.” 
“| have in my school, positions begging for 
young men.” This is familiar to all. The 
last example of this nauseating beverage I 
read in a recent copy of a musical maga- 
zine: “Triumph in our national affairs can 
come only on the wings of the spirit of 
our land reawakened to the great future 
potentiality—the invincible power of Amer- 
ican youth.” What does American youth 
understand of the triumph or failure of na- 
tional affairs? The only depression that it 
ever passed through was when papa refused 
to purchase another bunch of fire crackers at 
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the Fourth of July celebration. Thus far 
the greatest scholars and statesmen of this 
and other lands have not been able to devise 
means for lessening the evil effects of this 
national devastation. Now, if a few of 
these American youths of about twenty-two 
years of age (or at least before the ravages 
of time begin to diminish their invincible 
powers), were given authority to grapple 
with the problems of state, this national 
cataclysm should vanish as the dew before 
the rising sun. 

The other day a representative of a lead- 
ing teachers’ agency said to me: “College 
presidents want young men for responsible 
positions. They will hardly consider an 
applicant for teaching who is over thirty- 
five years of age.” This attitude of the col- 
lege president is not of recent development. 

Where is this fairy godmother who, in 
the opinion of school officials, has miracu- 
lously endowed American youth with poten- 
tialities that we understand formerly re- 
quired years of study to attain? The rip- 
ened judgment which is the outcome of ex- 
periment, comparison and the solving of 
innumera ble teaching problems ; wherefrom 
arises the sympathy born of introspection and 
the quality of human nature? Is modern 
youth applying successfully those axioms of 
psychology, mental hygiene, psychiatry, 
without which teaching is mere guess work? 
No, youth is making no valuable contribu- 
tion to the art of teaching. Far from it. 
These and other valuable elements in the 
equipment of the teacher are not yet in the 
school curriculum. 

Another loose cog for officials to reno- 
vate is the favoritism misused in the selec- 
tion of faculty members. A little pressure— 
not much is required—a friend of a friend 
of a school patron or trustee has a son or 
daughter “just out of college; got to have 
a place to teach.” Ten to one such an in- 
dividual gets the appointment over the heads 
of other applicants of experience and proven 
ability. 

“We are reaping in an educational way 
the fruits of what has been sown.” As N,. G. 
G. remarks, inexperience, incompetence, su- 
perficiality, are given places of responsibility. 
What is the result? Boys and girls, who as 
a class are particularly susceptible to the 
influence of beauty through sound, have 
come “to hate music . choral singing not 
good enough to be interesting.” 

What is to be done in the face of these 
deplorable conditions? Only accidentally 
can or will anything be done to raise the 
standard of music teaching until teachers 
themselves organize and accompany such re- 
quests with appropriate pressure. 

Sincerely, 


CLARENCE CHANDLER. 
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Hugo Gottesmann 


Hugo Gottesmann, conductor of the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra, and professor of music 
at the University of Vienna, arrived in New 
York on the SS. General von Steuben, Sep- 
tember 27. 

Carl Friedberg 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, 
cag one on the SS. Bremen, landing in 
New York September 29. Mr. Friedberg, 
who managed and took part in the Chamber 
Music Festival at Baden-Baden, returns here 
to take up his duties on the faculty of the 
Juilliard Graduate School. In December, 
he is to fulfill concert engagements with 
the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, the 
Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris, and the 
Vienna Philharmonic. 


Pietro A. Yon 


Pietro A. Yon, organist, returned to New 
York on the SS. Roma, September 26. He 
was accompanied by his son, brother, Con- 
stantino Yon, and several nieces. 


was among the 


Dorle Jarmel 
Dorle Jarmel, publicity director for Co- 
lumbia Concerts Corporation and the New 
York Philharmonic, arrived in New York, 
September 28, on the SS. Ile de France from 
a month’s holiday in Europe. 


On Board the SS. Roma 


Fritz Reiner, Dino Borgioli and Francesco 
Merli arrived in New York on the SS. 
Roma, September 26. Mr. Reiner went 
directly to Philadelphia to resume his post at 
the Curtis Institute of Music. Mr. Borgioli 
and Mr. Merli left for the Pacific Coast, 
where they will appear in opera. 


Serge Koussevitzky 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Kous- 
sevitzky returned to America on the SS. 
Ile de France, September 28. 


Florence Lee Holtzman 


Florence Lee Holtzman, teacher of voice 
and grand opera coach, returned from Eur- 
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ope on the SS. Ile de France, September 28. 
Mme. Holtzman reopened her New York 
studio October 1. 


Paul Kochanski 
Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, landed 
in New York September 28 from the SS. 
Ile de France. 


Grace Moore 


Grace Moore, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and her husband, Valentine 
Parera, Spanish cinema actor, were among 
the passengers of the SS. Ile de France, 
which arrived in New York September 28. 


Jacques Pillois 
Jacques Pillois, French composer and 
faculty member of New York University, re- 
turned from Europe September 25 on the 
SS. De Grasse. 


Dr. Hans Weisse 
The SS. Milwaukee, docking in New York 
September 28, brought Dr. Hans Weisse, 
Viennese composer, among its passengers. 


Edward Johnson 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Ope Ta Company, was among those land- 
ing in New York from the SS. Champlain, 
October 1. 


Marek Windheim 


Marek Windheim, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, returned October 1 on 
the SS. Champlain. 


On the SS. Champlain 


Among the passengers on the SS. Cham- 
plain, which arrived in New York October 1, 
were Mrs. Deems Taylor (Mary Kennedy) ; 
Desire Defrere, Chicago Opera baritone, and 
Hilda Burke; Jacques Goutmanovitch, con- 
ductor and violinist ; and Basil Cameron, con- 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 
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Richard Kierserling 

CINCINNATI, O.—Prof. Richard Kierser- 
ling, composer, conductor, and member of 
the Cincinnati College of Music faculty, died 
October 2, at the age of fifty-nine, from a 
heart attack. He had taught at the college 
for seven years and previously had spent al- 
most ten years as musical director of the 
Shubert Theatre Corporation. He was a 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
in Leipsic, Germany. A widow survives 


Julius Rontgen 
Urrecut, Hoiianp. — Julius 
Dutch composer and _ pianist, 
cently at the age 


Rontgen, 
died here re- 
of seventy-seven, as the 
result of an operation. He was the father of 
Julius R6ontgen, Jr., long active in America 
as second violin of the Kneisel Quartet and 
teacher at the Institute of Musical Art. He 
was born in Leipsic, a son of the Dutch vio- 
linist Engelbert ROntgen, and became a pupil 
of Hauptmann, Richter and Reinecke. He 
started his career by accompanying Stock- 
hausen and Meeschaert, and often appeared 
in public with Brahms and Grieg. He wrote 
much excellent chamber music and many 
songs. His opera, Agnete, was produced in 
Amsterdam in 1914. Another, The Laughing 
Cavalier, was completed in 1920. He is per- 
haps best known for his collections of Dutch 
folksongs and dances. 

On his seventy-fifth birthday Roéntgen 
was made an honorary doctor of music of 
Edinburgh University. I. 


Charles P. Hatch 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Charles P. Hatch, con- 
ductor for twenty-five years of Hatch’s Mili- 
tary Band and the Beeman-Hatch Orches- 
tra, died here September 27, in his seventy- 
sixth year. His widow and a sister survive. 


Irene O’Donoghue 
Irene O'Donoghue, known on the opera 
and light opera stage as Yra Jeane, died 
September 27 in Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss 
O'Donoghue was born in Brooklyn. She 
made her début in 1912, and sang in New 
York and other cities throughout the coun- 
try, appearing in Rigoletto, Carmen, La 
Boheme, Madam Butterfly, and in several 
Gilbert and Sullivan and Victor Herbert 
operettas. She also played with prominent 
actresses, among them Julia Sanderson and 
Peggy Wood. Miss O’Donoghue retired 

from the stage several years ago. 


Jean Nougues 

Jean Nougués, composer of Quo Vadis and 
other works, and a composer and arranger 
of music for the films, died recently at the 
age of fifty-six. He was prominent in Lon- 
don musical circles at one time, and pre- 
sented much of his music in the English 
capital, including a costume recital at Wig- 
more Hall 
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Casella’s La Favola d’Orfeo 


Has Premiere in Venice 


Melodic Time Marked—Typically Expert and Brilliant 
Orchestration 


VENICE.—Without question one of the 
most significant works of the Venice Festival 
was Alfredo Casella’s score, La Favola 
d’Orfeo, in a prologue and one act, premiered 
at the Teatro Goldoni of this city under the 
composer’s baton, and which was repeated 
at La Fenice. 

Messer Agnolo Poliziano’s idyllic tragedy 
of the Fable of Orpheus, performed in 1478 
for the festivities of Cardinal Gonzaga at 
the Mantua court, is too well-known as an 
Italian classic to call for extended explana- 
tion here. In reducing the drama for 
Casella’s setting, Corrado Pavolini has re- 
tained from the two celebrated versions (the 
Chigiano-Riccardiano codices and the later 
one by Padre Affo) the more essential and 
“monumental” episodes. 

These are the love song of the Shepherd 
Aristeus, the death of Eurydice, the driads’ 
lamentation and the mourning of Orpheus, his 
descent to Hades and supplication to Pluto, 
the release of Eurydice and their jubilant re- 
turn to earth, the transgression and _ perdi- 
tion, the poet’s renunciation of woman’s 
love, his slaughter and sacrifice by the Bac- 
chantes. 

Casella meditated this subject for more 
than four years. The poem appealed to him 
for its exceptional musical possibilities, but 
in a wholly subjective drama offering only a 
schematic minimum of stage action, the 
necessity of a lyric investiture able to stand 
entirely on its own merits presented a vital 
problem. The scoring is for a small or- 
chestra (twenty-five instruments), and com- 
prises a diminutive female chorus (eight 
voices in two parts). The solo cast is com- 
pleted by a small ballet ensemble. The work 
lasts about a half-hour, thus adhering in 
both length and scope to the type of com- 
position proposed by Adriano Lualdi for the 
creation of a national chamber opera reper- 
toire. 

CasELLA AT His Best 

It is a pleasure to record the extent to 
which the composer has succeeded in his 
aims. Rarely has Casella’s muse proved so 
propitious. Without doubt, it is the best of 
his four theatrical works (including in these 
the ballets, Il Convento Veneziano and La 
Giara), and it is among the happiest of his 
entire production. Here one finds the ma- 
ture artist in the full possession of his pow- 
ers, refined in the crucible of a searching 
creative process that has boiled down mul- 
tiple lessons. In none of his stage scores 
has Casella maintained structural balance 
and stylistic unity so perfectly as in this 
fable. What appeared to this writer as minor 
inequalities in level—and to speak of “in- 
equalities” is a merely personal opinion— 
dwarfed to insignificance before the har- 
mony and beauty of the whole. 

In La Favola d’Orfeo there flows, prac- 
tically from beginning to end, a melodic line 
well designed structurally, rich in emotional 
content and theatrically effective—here the 
so-called “cerebral” Casella becomes a myth. 
The recitative is of classic sobriety, often of 
great purity, or again dramatically tinged or 
even emphatic (as in the rhetorical Latin 
verses declaimed by Orpheus), according to 
the sense of the text. In this close adher- 
ence, the musician has solved one of the 
major aesthetic premises assumed in the 
work. 

Although one senses remotely the spirit of 
the great Claudio, Casella’s problem was not 
to write a recitative of Monteverdian type, 
which would have proved a sterile and mo- 


notonous attempt, but rather to achieve a 
modern form in which melody should domi- 
nate, while avoiding on the other hand the 
true chamber opera style, unadapted to this 
particular subject. Here again, the com- 
poser has confirmed his tenets in regarding 
Mozart, but above all the late Verdi, as the 
true models for this genre. There is no 
true “ritorno all’antico,” he insists—that is 
mostly a formula of critics—, but there may 
profitably be a return to the national vocal 
and instrumental patrimony, a study of the 
most vital elements of the Italian Settecento 
as a fresh urge toward the Novecento across 
the natural bridge of Falstaff. Hence a con- 
tribution to the past-war “anti-verismo.” 
MopberN CLASSICISM 

In this classic subject, Casella has achieved 
a modern language of personal cast, in which 
taste, clarity and euphonious sobriety are 
paramount. Its musical elements are at no 
time sacrificed to the drama, with the result 
that each stands on its own, while mutually 
integrative. Dissonance is employed only 
where the dramatic expression requires it. 
The harmony is temperate but of varied 
palette, and the orchestration is transparent. 
The work begins and ends musically with a 
rondo; the first is the shepherd’s song (im- 
mediately after the prologue recited by Mer- 
cury), and the last is the baccanale. This 
latter is not of dionysian conception, but 
stylized in the form of a popular dance with 
a slightly lugubrious substratum and ending 
in diminuendo—possibly disconcerting at a 
first hearing. The dramatic backbone, con- 
sisting of the three principal arias of Orphe- 
us, corresponds to the classical scheme of the 
suite, and is set off by other interludes divid- 
ing the five pieces musically. 

Aside from the composer’s effective direc- 

tion of the reduced Fenice orchestra, the out- 
standing feature of the performance was the 
— stage setting and management of 
Guido Salvini, one of Italy’s best modern 
régisseurs. The soloists handled their parts 
with an intelligence creditable to opera sing- 
ers, though at times one longed for a veil 
before the stage to hide certain conventional 
gestures. Attilia Radice, prima ballerina of 
La Scala, was a ravishing driad. Oscar 
Cipparone was an effective Pluto, and Gianna 
Perez Labia an adequate Eurydice. De 
Paolis sang Orpheus and Badini had the role 
of Aristeus. Raymonp Hatt. 


Paul Longone Projects New Opera 


Company 
Paul Longone is negotiating with a num- 
ber of prominent singers, among them 


Jeritza, Chaliapin, John Charles Thomas and 
Titta Ruffo, to cast their lot with an opera 
company which he plans to present at the 
Casino Theatre. Claudia Muzio and Charles 
Hackett, both former artists of the sus- 
pended Chicago Civic Opera, and Hope 
Hampton also are mentioned as prospective 
members of the new organization. Gennaro 
Papi and Roberto Moranzoni, both formerly 
connected with the Chicago Civic Opera, are 
the conductors now in prospect. A standard 
grand opera repertoire is to be offered, and 
popular prices will prevail. The organiza- 
tion is to be run on a codperative basis, and 
if Mr. Longone is able to enlist a suffic ient 
number of leading artists, A. C. Blumenthal, 
and others not yet named, have consented to 
back the project. 











(Photo by Giacomelli, Venice.) 
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THE 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART, 


SHOWING 


THE NEW MUSIC WING 


ON THE LEFT. 


Toledo Museum of Art Completing 
Music Wing 

The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O., 
announces that the new music wing, gift of 
Edward Drummond Libbey, is near com- 
pletion. The concert hall ‘will be opened 
formerly in January, 1933. It is in the style 
of a Greek theatre and will have a seating 
capacity of 1,500. It is planned to import 
leading orchestras and other music groups 
from different parts of the country for the 
dedicatory ceremonies. Following the form- 
al opening, the new hall is to house all the 
important musical interprises of Toledo’s 
own musicians. 

In codperation with the Toledo Art Muse- 
um’s efforts to sponsor musical development 
in Toledo, the Juilliard School of Music 
sent one of its representatives last season, 
Mary Huggins, who has been making a sur- 
vey of the musical resources and activities 
of the city. Included in her activities during 
that time, Miss Huggins gave weekly classes 
in music appreciation which were attended 
by a total of 4,600 children. She also gave 
instruction to 1,800 adults. Four recitals 
were held at the museum and drew capacity 
audiences. The artists presented were Mme. 
Corrine Rider-Reed, soprano; Florence 
Fisher, violinist; and Miss Huggins pianist. 
Miss Huggins also gave a Sunday afternoon 
recital especially for young people, and ar- 
ranged a program which was offered by chil- 
dren for an audience of children. 

The program for the forthcoming season’s 
musical activities includes seven evening lec- 





I] See That 


Fay Ferguson, young American pianist, 
who gave a New York recital last season, is 
to be heard again at Town Hall, October 30. 

* 








Emma A. seisidcetaes contralto and vocal 
teacher, reopens her New York studio Oc- 
tober 

* * * 

Dr. Thomas Tapper has accepted the in- 
vitation of August Fraemcke to serve on 
the board of trustees of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, New York City. The other 
members of the board are Mischa Elman, 
Dr. Bierhoff, Rubin Goldmark, Hans Letz 
and Dr. Illo Hein. 

* 


Two Metropolitan Opera artists, Lucrezia 
Bori and Lawrence Tibbett, are singing com- 
positions by Mortimer Browning. Mme. 
Bori will give an entire group of these songs, 


including the new one dedicated to her, 
Spooks, in Chicago on October 17. Mr. 
Tibbett is to program Little Old Foolish 
Man, which is inscribed to him. 


Shura Cherkassky is to give two Berlin 
recitals at the Beethovensaal in October. He 
will return here early the following month 
for an extended tour. 

* * * 

Henri Deering played the César Franck 
Symphonic Variations with orchestra for 
the Toscanini Fund at the Westchester Rec- 
reation Centre, White Plains, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 18. 

** * 

Frederick Zimmermann, a member of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony for the 
past three years, has returned to America 
after several months in Europe. 

** * 


Gustav Strube, faculty member of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Md., and former director of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, has returned from an 
extended trip to Europe. 

* * . 


Edoardo Petri, teacher of singing, has re- 
opened his Metropolitan Opera House studios 
for the season. 

* * 

Florence Lamont Hinman and a party of 
American singers who spent the summer at 
the Austro-American Conservatory at 


Mondsee, 


continuation of 
classes for children 


as well as the 
appreciation 


ture-recitals, 
the music 
and adults. 


Beckhard Continues Active in 
Concert Field 


Beckhard wishes to state 
contrary to rumors, he continues active in 
the concert business this coming season 
The reports no doubt can be traced to the 
fact that Mr. Beckhard is the producer of 
the current stage success, Another Language. 
In November he is bringing to America for 
their third American tour John Goss and 
the London Singers, their itinerary covering 
— weeks and extending as far west 

Texas. In January Mr. Beckhard is pre- 
eine Georges Enesco, violinist, 
managing tours for Esther Dale, 
mond, Charles Naegele, Bogia Horska, lon- 
ian Quartet, Gilbert Ross, The Old World 
Trio, the De Maria Ensemble, Anton Rov- 
insky and Enzo Aita. 


Arthur J. that, 


besides 
Felix Sal 


Ricci to Make Bicol Berlin 


Appearance 

Ruggiero Ricci, boy violinist, whose Berlin 
début occurred on September 22, will make 
his second appearance in the German capital 
in recital October 14. Prior to this perform- 
ance Ricci is to give a recital in Hamburg 
on October 12. Other October engagements 
already announced for the artist include 
Prague and Budapest, with orchestra and in 
recital. 


Austria, returned recently. Inez 
Souez and other Hinman pupils were in the 
group. 

*“* * 


Claudio Frigerio, Metropolitan Opera bari 


tone, has returned to New York after a 
summer spent with his parents at Lago 
Como, Italy. 


*>_ * * 


Impresario Bracale inaugurated a season 
of opera in Caracas, Venezuela, September 
9, with Rigoletto. The house was sold- -out 
for the opening performance, and it is prob- 
able that the reduced prices were largely re 
sponsible. 

*“_* * 

Lucy Lowe, singer of American comedy 
songs, opened. the autumn musicales at the 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 28, presenting her costume recital, 
Yesterday and Today. 

* * © 

Florence E. Gale, accredited teacher of the 
Leschetizky method, recently gave recitals 
in Troy, N. Y., and neighboring cities. She 
has resumed teaching in New York. 


H. Collier denies pianist, accompanist 
and coach, organist at the Church of Our 
Lady of Esperanza, has taken up his duties 
in New York. 

* . - 

Oddone Sommovigo, voice teacher, has or- 
ganized a Bel Canto Club, open to members 
who wish to participate in the singing of 
songs and chorals. Applications for mem- 
bership may be made to him at his studio, 
233 West 72nd Street, New York C ity. The 
first concert took place October 1, 


Edwin Grasse, violinist organist and 
composer, has removed from Brooklyn to 
New York City, where he comb‘nes studio 


and residence. 
¢ * 

Dorothy Gordon will begin her season in 
White Plains, N. Y., October 15, at the 
Westchester County Centre. 

7. 

Maria Carreras is participating, as first 
pianist, with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under Toscanini on 
October 13, when that organization will in 
terpret the Bach-Vivaldi four-piano concerto 

* * &* 

A full season’s lessons in voice 
and personality development will be awarded 
the successful contestant at a trial class in 
the Marguerite Potter studios October 13 


building 
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REPORT OF OPENING OF CHICAGO OFFICE BY WOR 
RAISES QUESTION OF THIRD CHAIN: POSITION OF 
INDEPENDENT STATION STRATEGIC 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


In fact, the existence of two power- 
to a great extent, 


the din. 


The news that WOR had completed ar 
national chains should, 


rangements for the opening of offices in Chi ful, 





ago occasioned more than a momentary stir have limited its growth. This, however, 
n broadcasting circles last week. It was has clearly not been the case. With stub- 

generally assumed that this was a prelim- born tenacity the Bamberger organization 

inary step toward the organization of a clung to its principles and refused to be 

station and ultimately the establishment of forced into the “small station” class—at the 

an extensive chain. Ag a result, WOR offi- same time choosing, if it could not be in 

cials have been obliged to spend several days 

allaying fears and soothing troubled fore 

leads with the assurance that they contem : 

plate no such revolutionary program. The STATIC 

new offices, they say, will serve only as a 

convenience in the negotiations to be effected Aside from arranging music, which 

with Chicago advertisers who wish to en- he does at any hour of the day or 

gage the facilities of their station. night, Victor Young’s favorite occupa- 
Even assuming this to be so, however, tion is taking photographs. He has a 


large collection of cameras and has 
taken over 10,000 pictures and saved a 


the announcement is probably not as com 


forting as it might be to the major broad 


casters. An independent New York station copy of each one. . . . Ray Perkins 
which can divert sufficient business in Chi was once a chorus “girl” in a Colum- 
cago to warrant offices and public state bia University Varsity show. ee 
ments may at least be considered a force, Nat Shilkret is rarely flustered, but 
and the rivalry between both chains would he admits he was slightly upset when 
certainly seem to be spirited enough without he missed the last train for a town 


the intrusion of new complications. 

his struggle for superiority is fascinating 
to the bystander who is sufficiently far re Harold Sanford is a direct descendant 
moved from the interests of the combatants of William Cullen Bryant, the poet, 
to view the contest passively. He can wager, and also of Captain Samuel Sanford, 
with almost absolute certainty, that within a who commanded a company of Green 
fortnight every innovation on one chain will Mountain Boys in the Revolutionary 


where he was to appear as guest solo- 
ist with a symphonic ensemble ; 











find its parallel on the other, and that, des War 

pite the apparent hopelessness of such a task, 

neither will tolerate a moment's respite from 

the labored search for something new, start 

ling and induplicable. the first rank, to retire from conspicuous 
Such a state of affairs is, of course, highly competition with the major systems. It is 

stimulating. If it has on occasion been re this amazingly simple formula which has 


been the contributing factor in the growth 
advancement of the station. Having 
withdrawn itself from the race 


it has also been re 
is commendable in and 
has deliberately 


duced to an absurdity, 


sponsible for much that 


chain broadcasts; without doubt it 

helped materially to unify and strengthen it can never be accused of lagging be- 
both camps. Logically, then, the compara hind, and, further, it is thoroughly fortified 
tively puny voice of an independent station against the desperate and often pathetic 
like WOR should scarcely be heard above _ necessity for keeping up with the Joneses 
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The studios themselves afford an interest- 
ing illustration of this policy. Although the 
station has greatly enlarged its office space, 
there is no appreciable difference in its 
methods of operation. Since there is no 
need to impress the visitor with the impor- 
tance of this establishment as compared to 
another, communication with members of the 
staff is refreshingly simple. You have only 
to enter the office of an official to speak with 
him, and, with the elimination of the elabor- 
ate system of encumbrances which charac 
terizes other offices, the atmosphere achieves 
at least an air of quiet efficiency. To cite 
another example: During summer afternoons 
when the listener’s interest in radio reached 
its lowest point, broadcast activities were 
wisely suspended—an economy which, on the 
face of things, must be denied to a station 
that is governed by the necessity to live up 
to its competitor. 

However, this apparent indifference to the 
activities of the networks does not reach be- 
yond externals. In the matter of programs, 
WOR follows closely upon the heels of the 
large stations and in its own good time usu- 
ally adopts those policies whose value has 
been convincingly demonstrated. Although 
the names of extremely high-priced artists 
are conspicuously absent from its presenta- 
tions, the general quality of the programs 
compares favorably with that of the chains, 
and the symphonic and chamber music 
broadcasts are especially noteworthy. 

As a result, WOR has proved, in spite of 
seemingly overwhelming odds, that the inde- 
pendent station can lay a valid claim to the 


attention of metropolitan audiences. While 
it is practically impossible to estimate the 
number of a station’s listeners—its “circu- 


lation,” to borrow a term—certain advertisers 
are apparently convinced that an orgs aniza- 
tion of this kind meets their requirements 
satisfactorily. But for its existence many of 
these advertisers would doubtless have found 
their way to the networks—and there lies 
the rub. Aside from the fact that such an 
exhibition would verge perilously on the 
ridiculous, the major broadcasters have no 
weapons with which to wage open warfare 
on the independent station. Yet, clearly, it 
cannot be dismissed with merely a wave and 
a shrug. 

If only for the entertainment of the by- 
stander, then, it is to be hoped that the Bam- 
berger station’s explanation of its Chicago 
maneuvers is a bona fide one. Regrettable as 
the fact may be, he finds inordinate pleasure 
in watching a good fight, and there are evi- 
dences that here may be one with new possi- 
bilities 
THE PLIGHT OF THE SPONSORS 

Pity the poor sponsors! Maligned, ridi- 
culed, tolerated only because they are a neces- 
sary evil, their hour of triumph has come 
and gone, earning little more public comment 
than is generally accorded the weather. 
That such a golden opportunity should have 
been allowed to slip by practically unnoticed 
may be attributed to the fact that they have 
neither organized themselves as a protesting 
body, nor have they enlisted in their cause 
the services of a competent press-agent. 

We refer, of course, to the event which, on 
a recent Monday, took place at Madison 
Square Garden. However reluctantly the 
admission is made, it must be conceded that 
a large portion of our population was ab- 
sorbingly interested in what transpired there, 
and those who, for one reason or another, 
were obliged to forego the pleasures of actual 
attendance at the ringside, consoled them- 
selves with the prospect of hearing at least 
a description of the proceedings by radio. 

The possibility that they could be grossly 
betrayed probably never occurred to them. 
They had heard prize-fight broadcasts be- 
fore—they would hear this one now, and 
with the trusting confidence of children they 
eagerly awaited the hour that never came. 
For there was no broadcast. No sponsor 
could be found who, in return for an oppor- 
tunity to sing the praises of his cigarette or 
shaving lotion, was willing to bear the ex- 
penses of the program, and thousands were 
left with only their shattered faith to com- 
fort them. 

To argue that the omission of this broad- 
cast from the schedules could in no light be 
regarded as a grave defection is beside the 
immediate point. What engages our atten- 
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REX SHERIDAN, 
baritone, is featured over WOR each Friday 
morning at 10:30. (Photo by Milo Alex- 
ander Guild.) 








tion is the sharpness with which the impor- 
tance of the sponsor must have been im- 
pressed upon the waiting listeners. And this 
was the advertiser’s triumph. 

With the exception of a few instances, it 
is he who brings Pons and Gigli and Hof- 
mann to the music-lover, just as it is he who 
brings boxing matches to the fan, and for 
this he deserves an occasional vote of thanks. 
In fact, if we could somehow contrive to 
forget the spiritual bruises he inflicts upon 
us, we might even be tempted to grow a 
little tender about him. 

However loftily we may sniff at the 
thought, theoretically at least, radio programs 
do come to us free and through the courtesy 
of the sponsor’s checkbook, and if we are re- 
minded of this too often for our comfort it 
1s absurd to lay the blame at his feet. He 
has been invited—encouraged, even—to use 
the air as an advertising medium, and he 
has paid royally for the privilege, so that. 
as long as the present system is in operation, 
we are more or less obliged to view him 
with indulgence. 

His position now is especially deserving of 
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compassion. Although he has won a point 
and may under certain conditions whisper 
the price of his product into the microphone, 
he is to be ruled more than ever, according 
to station announcements, by the dictates of 
“good taste,” than which nothing could be 
more ambiguous or coercing. 

So, while the charitable mood is upon us 
and before his next program dispels these 
gentle thoughts—let us pity the poor sponsor. 
NOVELTIES FOR PHILHARMONIC BROADCASTS 

Columbia announces that the forthcoming 
broadcasts of the Philharmonic- Symphony 
Orchestra, beginning October 9, will in- 
clude several novelties and premiéres. Among 
these are to be the Vivaldi-Bach concerto in 
A minor, arranged for four pianos, heard 
over the air for the first time in America, 
and the little known Whipped Cream ballet 


MUSICAL 


by Richard Strauss, written about six years 
ago in honor of the wedding anniversary of 
his son. Many works of other contemporary 
composers also will be presented. 
AppiITIons TO CoLUMBIA CHAIN 

Two stations have been added recently to 
the Columbia network. WCAU, of Phila- 
delphia, joined the chain October 2. The 
initial program, with addresses by Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, William 
S. Paley, president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and Dr. Leon Levy, head of 
WCAU, was the first to be broadcast over 
the new 50,000-watt transmitter of the station. 

WICC, of Bridgeport, Conn., was the sec- 
ond station to be added. This has been ef- 
fected in order to improve the reception of 
Columbia programs in this section of Con- 
maven 





RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


The American Folksongs of WOR con- 
tain songs of colony days to the present. .. . 
And now the greatly missed Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist par excellence, is back on WABC 
Sunday nights. ... Harry Horlick’s Gypsies 
celebrated their ninth air anniversary Mon- 
day for an hour (WEAF), with the aid of 
Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; Martha Att- 
wood, soprano; Frank Munn and Oliver 
Smith, tenors; the Men About Town and 
the Russian Symphonic Choir. ... Miss Att- 
wood chose Memories, by Harold Sanford, 
as one of her numbers. ... Then we fell in 
line with the Parade of States and reached 
Kansas. Frank Luther, tenor, a son of the 
Sunflower State, went native ‘and 7“ The 
Americans Come by Fay Foster, Call of 
Kansas by Charles S. Skilton and Mirror of 
Waters by Thurlow Lieurance. Orchestral 
arrangements of songs of the Indians and a 
medley of state and college songs completed 
the broadcast... . Luella Melius, coloratura 
soprano, formerly of the Paris and Chicago 
Opera companies, and Judson House, tenor 
of the Philadelphia Opera Company, shared 
solo honors on the second program of the 
board of instructors of the New York School 
of Vocal Art (WOR, Tuesday). Vittorio 
Verse, formerly associate conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, directed the or- 
chestra. Sigmund Spaeth’s Thursday 
Song Sleuth period was allotted to popular 
songs about games and sports, past and pres- 
ent. . . . The Columbians, under Freddie 
Rich, presented Modern American Music. 

And by far the outstanding piece was 
Ferde Grofé’s tone poem of the big city en- 





titled Metropolis... . Mr. Rich leaves much 
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to be desired as a conductor, however... . 
Later we heard from Ferde Grofé, but this 
time as a conductor during the Lucky Strike 
Hour. VJZ’s Harvest of Song com- 
prised a special arrangement for quartet, 
organ and piano of Ferde Grofé’s entire Mis- 
sissippi suite, made by Earl Lawrence, ac- 
companist for the Men o’ Song quartet; 
lyrics by Norman Cordon, a member of the 
quartet; Irma Glenn at the console. ... In 
the first anniversary program of the Hoff- 
mann Hour, Friday, over WOR, Nelson 
Eddy’s interpretation of the Largo al fac- 
totum aria from Barber of Seville was a 





NETWORK 


George Liebling, pianist-composer, is 
heard every Monday night over KRKD, Los 
Angeles, in a series of Beethoven, Liszt, 
Chopin, Schumann and modern composer 
programs. 

* * * 

Theodore Strong, organist of the Fifth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, San Francisco, 
Cal., continues as musical director and or- 
ganist of the Happytime programs over the 


Don Lee-Columbia Pacific Coast network. 
Mr. Strong recently celebrated his tenth 
year of broadcasting. The first week in 


October Mr. Strong is to visit Salt Lake 
City to ied the Great Tabernacle Organ 
over KCL 

* ok * 

A piano solo by Elizabeth Travis Behnke 
was heard on a recent broadcast of the Bos- 
ton Popular Revue, which came to CBS 
stations from the studios of WNAC, Boston. 
The program was under the direction of 
Charles R. Hector, and also held Peter 
Bodge, violinist, Emily MacKenzie, soprano 
and George Wheeler, tenor. 

* * * 


Cachuka, a Spanish dance for orchestra by 
Muriel Pollock, NBC staff pianist, was pre- 
sented for the first time by a complete 
orchestra with the composer at the piano at 
a recent Cities Service Concert, broadcast 
through NBC. A special arrangement of 
the work was prepared by Rosario Bourdon, 
conductor of the orchestra. 


Cornelia Otis preted sade her second ap- 
— as guest during the Kodak Week- 
End Hour recently. Nathaniel Shilkret’s 
orchestra, Thelma Kessler and the Kodak 
Male Quartet also were heard on the pro- 
gram. 
* ok * 

As guest artist on a recent Nestle’s pro- 
gram, Mario Chamlee gave his interpreta- 
tion of three favorite Friml and Victor Her- 
bert ballads. Leonard Joy and his orchestra 
were, as usual, heard through NBC stations. 

* * * 


The Keller Sisters and Lynch, harmony 
singers; Roy Smeck, banjoist, and Lucille 
Peterson, soprano, were the artists during a 
recent Columbia Guest Revue. 

* * * 

Peggy Fears was interviewed recently by 
Catherine Mackenzie over the Columbia net- 
work. 

* * * 

A musical caricature of a boxing match, 
a composition of Mario Braggiotti, was of- 
fered by him and Jacques Fray for their 
two-piano recital over Columbia. The re- 
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veritable tour de force. . Tito Guizar, 
tenor, now is appearing with Leon Belasco’s 
Orchestra during the Woodbury Hour, gayer 
and more exuberant than ever. 

Good news of the week includes the an- 
nouncement that WOR will bring back the 
Roth String Quartet. A new program 
worth hearing is that featuring Alexander 
Kiriloff and his orchestra via WJZ, Satur- 
day. . . . Then there is our established 
favorite, Symphony for the Masses, which 
consisted of the overture to Weber’s Oberon, 
Beethoven’s first symphony, Bizet’s second 
L’Arlésienne suite, Tschaikowsky’s Marche 
Slav, Debussy’s Fetes, and Julia Glass, con- 
cert pianist, in an impeccable performance 
of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. Paul 
Whiteman’s Sunday evening concerts are en- 
gaging offerings. .. . Monday, North Caro- 
lina was honored when a panorama in music 
and story of the state’s contribution to the 
historical and industrial development of 
America was presented during the Parade 
of the States, WEAF; the Southernaries 
was the guest group. . . . The gymnasts of 
the soloists in the Machtenberg Choir 
(WMCA) were unsual to say the least. The 
announcements in German added to the 
strangeness of the broadcast. Wilfred 
Glenn, basso on WJZ, sang unhackneyed 
popular songs. . . . Leon Rothier, basso of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was guest 
soloist with Cesare Sodero and a symphony 
orchestra during the NBC Artists’ Service 
program. Rothier displayed varied facets of 
his art, both tonal and interpretative. So- 
dero directed authoritative accompaniments 
and several orchestral compositions. 


OF NEWS 


mainder of the program was devoted to 
Paderewski’s minuet and Ravel’s Rhapsodie 
Espagnol. 
x ok ok 

De Koven’s Robin Hood was the operetta 
selected to inaugurate the Operetta in Minia- 
ture series resumed by WNAC and asso- 
ciated Columbia stations. The cast included 


George Wheeler, tenor; Henry Kelly, bari- 
tone; Harry Schyde, basso, Dorothy Rob- 
bins, soprano, and Alice Reese, contralto. 
The presentation was directed by Fred 
Bishop, narrator, 
+ * 
Dorothy Chapman, soprano, was a guest 


with the American Music Ensemble at a re- 
cent recital on WINS. Miss Chapman, a 
prominent member of New York and New 
England society, received her entire musical 
training in New York, and has been appear- 
ing there in the outdoor opera series at Bry- 
ant Park. 
o-toe 

Accompanied by an orchestra under the 
direction of Hugh Ross, Eva Gauthier, so- 
prano, offered three songs on the WOR New 
York School of Vocal Art program. John 
Barclay, baritone, and a selected chorus also 
contributed to the broadcast. 

* *” * 

Nathaniel Shilkret’s The Aeroplane was 
played as a tribute to the Wright Brothers 
during the Parade of the States program on 
North Carolina. The Southernaires Quartet 
and the orchestra, under the direction of Erno 
Rapee, also performed. 

* * * 

The Blue Coal Musical Revue, a program 
heard last year, returned to the air October 
2 over Columbia. George Earle directed the 
large orchestra in his special arrangements. 
The orchestra is composed of many former 
New York symphonic players. Earle di- 
rected the entire ensemble and units of it 
in the various types of selections. The pro- 
grams are to be presented every Sunday for 
thirty-one weeks, 

+ * 
former contralto of the New 
York Opera Comique, was heard in recital 
recently over NBC. Miss Hill has appeared 
on previous radio programs and has made 
several concert tours. 
* 


Inga Hill, 


* * 


Another of last season’s programs to re- 
turn is that of the Jolly Russians, heard on 
WOR. Gleb Yellin and his gypsy orchestra, 
Leonid Bolotin, violinist, and Adia Kuznet- 
zoff, basso, are again contributing to the 
program. Kuznetzoff, a Russian refugee, is 
known to American audiences through his 





Orchestra, under the direction of Charles 
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Among the features come to the air recently is the Russian Imperial Balalaika 
30bwin. 
of musicians born and educated in Russia, was organized before the revolution. 
the overthrow of the Czar the group left the country and toured Europe, 


The orchestra, composed entirely 
After 
later 
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SPEAKS 
Hoffman Ginger Ale 
Hour as other important broad- 


well as on 








casts, 
radio, motion picture and operatic work, 
which included appearances with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. 
+ si 
Nancy Noland is presenting an early 
morning program through WOR _ every 
weekday. 
k oe * 
Florence Mulholland, one of the first fea 
tured artists of radio, returned to the air 
recently as soloist in the Syracuse Variety 


Hour, broadcast over Columbia. Miss Mul 
holland was formerly contralto with Roxy’s 
Gang, and later was heard during Major 
Bowes’ programs and as soloist at Dr. 
Cadman’s church in New York. 

* * * 

Crane Calder, bass, and Theo Karle, tenor, 
sang with the Cathedral Choir and Orches- 
tra in an seecsgactalion of a scene from 
Haydn’s oratorio The Creation, during a 
broadcast over CBS | stations. Barbara 
Maurel, contralto, also contributed to the 
program, which is produced and directed by 
Channon Collinge. 

* + 

Dorys La Vene has been reéngaged by 
WINS and will be heard with Harry Anik 
in weekly two-piano recitals. 

ee 


Mary Wight Cutz jar, American poet, read 
her poems ~~ station WPCH, September 


16. Charles Capps appeared on the same 
program, 
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Richmond’s Mosque 
Again. Available 
to Musicians 


Orchestra Plans Altered—Subscription 
Prices Modified 


RicHMOND, Va.—Again the vexing prob- 
lem of the Mosque Auditorium has arisen. 
At present this huge concert hall is leased 
to the city, and the rental thus obtained per- 
mits the owners to keep the auditorium 
open. The lease expires January 1, 1933, 
but concert managers have been making 
bookings for the coming season in the be 
lief that the Mosque would be available 
Mayor Bright recently announced his de 
cision to oppose a renewal of the city’s lease, 
he result of which would be the probable 
withdrawal of the Mosque from concert use. 

However, the immediate future of the 
Mosque Auditorium seems to have been set- 
tled at a meeting of the City Council, when 
it was decided to table the Mayor’s recom- 
mendation that the lease be cancelled at the 
end of this year. It was claimed that ninety- 
five per cent of the people of Richmond favor 
the continued use of the Mosque by the city. 
Since all of the important concerts of the 
season have been scheduled for this audi- 
torium, the decision pleases a large body of 
concert patrons. 

Richmond Symphony committees met 
September 13 at the Commonwealth Club to 
formulate further pl ans for the city campaign 
Thus far, expenses of the drive have been 
met by a special fund guaranteed by 100 
contributors Wheeler Beckett has con 
tracted for the following coterie of artists: 
José Iturbi, pianist; Ruth Breton, violinist 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch, pianist; Dino Borgioli, tenor; Albert 
Spalding, violinist. 

The promoters of the orchestra have 
radically changed their plans with respect to 


the number of concerts to be given and the 
subscription rates to be charged. At the 
meeting a series of six concerts was pro 
posed, the first of these on November 28 
The original plans called for twelve concert 
The new scale of seats will start from 
$10, while the old scale was $25 It is 
planned to have seventy-two musicians, about 
twenty of them local artists and the remain 
der recruited from Walter Damrosch’s list 
of metropolitan orchestra players. The solo 
artists will be presented at the concerts each 
Monday evening from November 28, and 
concluding on January 3. According to Mr 
Beckett's estimate, the six concerts will cost 


$30,000. Contracts require that the sym 
phony musicians reside in Richmond during 
the concert season and during rehearsals, 
which are to commence November 12 

A War Memorial Carillon costing $325,000 
is being completed here. A towering struc 
ture, well over 200 feet high, it is located in 
Byrd Park in the west end of the city. Plans 


ire now in process for the public dedication 


visitors are expected for these ceremonies 
and stands to accommodate several thousand 
auditors are under construction. 

Phillip Whitfield, baritone, appeared in 
recital here before the Catholic Woman's 
Club on September 6. This young artist, 
whose equipment comprises a well rounded 
voice of ample volume, a wide range of tone 
and intelligence of high calibre, is making 
steady progress in his art. His program 
included distinctive German Lieder and sev- 
eral outstanding English works. Eleanor 

3arker accompanied. 

Maurice L. Tyler, local church and con- 
cert singer, has been added to the musical 
faculty of ‘William and Mary College. Also 
mentioned in this connection are Mrs. J. S. 
Brockenbrough and Mrs. Myrtle Rowe, as 
teachers of piano. 

Charles H. Ashburn continues as organ- 
ist and choir director at Monument Meth- 
odist Church. Ann Robbins has been 
newly installed as choir director and soprano 
soloist at Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
At Hanover Avenue Christian Church, Mary 


Bowe Sims continues as soprano; Mrs. Roy 
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OLGA SWAN 
Olga Swan, soprano, recently sang before 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The critic of a French publication of the 
city wrote: “Olga Swan first displayed a 
splendid soprano voice of warm timbre in 
American numbers. She then delighted us 
with the lightness and gaiety of her sing- 
ing of Lieti Signor from Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots. But she gave us the greatest 
pleasure by singing in French, airs of our 
own country. L’Ile Heureuse by Chabrier, 
followed by Te Souvient-il du Lumineux 
Voyage from Massenet’s Thais, seemed to 
us entirely admirable. We were agreeably 


surprised to hear Miss Swan give these two 
excerpts with a good French accent, what 
fault there was being amply atoned for by 
the richness and fullness of a voice as natur- 
ally beautiful as it is excellently trained.” 

Miss Swan, since her début in an informal 
studio recital several years ago, has sung 
over WLIT, appeared as soloist in various 
churches and before women’s clubs, and giv- 
a number of recitals. Last year she was 


en 
the state winner in the National Federation 
of Music Clubs contests, representing New 
Jersey in the district contest. 
JOSEF SZIGETI 
Josef Szigeti played a series of pro- 
grams in the Town Hall of Sydney, Aus- 


tralia, several weeks ago. The Sydney Sun’s 
critic wrote of one event: “Josef Szigeti 
provided another night of magnificent violin 
music at his fourth recital last night. The 
Town Hall was full, even the organ gallery 
being occupied, and the audience enthusi- 
astically demonstrated its appreciation of the 
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Caudle, contralto; Frank Beasley, tenor; 
and Bascom Martin, baritone. Mrs. G. O. 
Timberlake is organist and director. 
Music clubs of the first district of Vir- 
ginia were to meet at Galax on October 5. 
Distinguished visitors were expected: Julia 
Fuqua, of Norfolk, president of the Virginia 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. J. P. 


Buchanan, of Marion. A quartet from 
Greensboro, N. C., was to be heard in con- 
cert. 

Among new names in the list of local 
teachers are Frederick Chapman, of All 


Saints Church, organ and piano; Ann Rob- 
bins, voice; Alexandre D’Avesne and Ben- 
jamin Medford, piano. 

The dates for Michaux Moody’s artist 
series are now available: Grace Moore, so- 
prano, October 28; National Symphony Or- 
chestra, with John Powell, pianist, Novem- 
ber 3; Feodor Chaliapin, bass, December 1; 
Lily Pons, coloratura soprano, January 6; 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, April 4. Mr. 
Moody is presenting also Ignace Paderewski, 
pianist, February 23. All these appearances 
are ocheduted at the Mosque. iG 


sonata for violin and piano, and Busoni’s 
violin concerto in D.” A review from the 
Morning Herald: “Every seat in the Town 
Hall was occupied yesterday afternoon when 
Josef Szigeti gave the sixth recital of his 
series. At ten minutes before the adver- 
tised time of starting, the Druitt Street en- 
trance was besieged by a dense crowd, strug- 
gling to force its way through the narrow 
doorway. Attendants shouted, ‘ticketholders 
straight through, please,’ but the direction 
did not seem at all helpful, because the en- 
trance was already partially blocked by 
lines of people waiting to buy their tickets 
at the windows just inside.” 

Another excerpt from the Morning 
Herald: “Criticism stands disarmed before 
Szigeti. One can only say of him, as one 
says of Kreisler, ‘His art is perfect.’ He 
has the simplicity of greatness.” The Sydney 
Mail: “The lovely tone, poetical phrasing, 
and absolute unostentatiousness of the player 
captured the enthusiasm of the audience, 
which at once came under the spell of his 


art.” 
GAETANO VIVIANI 

Gaetano Viviani, baritone, formerly of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, has been 
singing with the Carro di Tespi, Italy’s 
traveling open-air theatre. In Rigoletto he 
received warm approbation from the press, 
who regarded him as “a great artist, worthy 
of his name, very well liked through the 
performance, revealing his splendid talent as 
actor as well as singer.” 


CLARA JACOBO 

Clara Jacobo, former Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, at present with La Scala, followed 
her presentation of Aida in Milan with ap- 
pearances as La Gioconda and Leonora in 
Il Trovatore. La Nazione (Florence) wrote 
of her: “Clara Jacobo’s interpretation of 
Leonora was marvelous, her beautiful, plastic 
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Second Event of Music Through 
the Ages Announced 


The second event 
Through the Ages, 





in the series, Music 
will take place at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, New York, October 12. 
Owing to unforeseen circumstances, Ernest 
Fowles is forced te postpone his arrival in 
the United States until later in the season. 
9 is to be heard in the series on December 
7, and again later, to be announced. His 
place on October 12 will be taken by Ramon 
Mendez, young pianist, who is to give a con- 
cert of works of Bach, Mozart, Chopin, and 
de Falla. 


Sousa Commemoration Set for 
November 

A Sousa Anniversary on November 6, in 
commemoration of the conductor’s birth on 
that day in 1856, is to be sponsored by the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. The resolution of the organization 
bids “every school band in America (or- 
chestras, too) honor the memory and pay 
tribute to the genius of John Philip Sousa, 
the March King of all time, by playing one 
or more of his marches on this anniversary 
of his birth,” 


Florenc Watkins Offers 
Vocal Awards 


Florenc Watkins, who taught in the recent 
summer master class at the Chicago Musical 
College, is offering two scholarships for 
talented pupils, one for male voice and one 
for female voice, at her El Paso, Tex., 
studio. These scholarships prepare students 
for entry into the Chicago Musical College. 





CLUB ITEMS 











Rubinstein Season 


The Rubinstein Club announces its forty- 
sixth season, beginning December 6 with an 
evening concert and dance. All events will 
occur in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, 


Hadden-Alexander at Morningside 


Residence 
_ Stella Hadden-Alexander, pianist, in An 
Evening with MacDowell interested her 
auditors at Morningside Residence Club, 


New York, September 25, playing two sona- 
tas and minor excerpts from MacDowell’s 
works. On October 5 Mrs. Hadden-Alexan- 
der gave a recital at Denison University, 
Granville, O. 


Washington Square Choral 


Formed 
Pauline Winslow, composer and conduc- 
tor, invites singers to join the Washington 


Square Choral Club. The units comprising 





of this memorial on October 15 Anton ‘ : 
Brees, Belgian carillonneur, has been en artist's superb interpretations and amazing voice lending power and sweetness to the the club include mixed chorus, women’s and 
gaged to play at the dedication ceremonies — technical performances of such beautiful and role. Every aria was applauded with en- men’s choruses. Rehearsals are held at 
as well as in a series of concerts during the | comprehensive compositions as Bach’s sonata thusiasm_ which was well merited, especially Judson Memorial Church, Washington 
succeeding thirty days. Many distinguished in a minor for violin only, Tartini’s G major the moving death scene. Square, New York. 
. . . 2 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 











AKRON, O.—First echoes of the fall 
concert season are heard in activities of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, which is having its 
annual ticket campaign. This organization 
has sponsored a course of concerts in Akron 
each season for many years and started the 
drive on September 23, with Mrs. Norman 
Orcutt in charge of the course ticket sale. 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, is to open the sea- 
son, with José Iturbi, pianist, and James Mel- 
ton, tenor, among other artists who will ap- 
pear in the series. Ko S.ks 


DENVER, COL.—Among_ important 
announcements are the fall series of sym- 
phony concerts and the list of artists com- 
prising the Greater Concert Series, under 
the management of Arthur M. Oberfelder 
and Robert Slack. The Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra will give six concerts on Sunday 
afternoons, under the direction of Horace E. 
Tureman, the first one to take place October 
23. Among the soloists announced so far 
are Jean C. Cranmer and Richard Sears, 
who are to play the Bach concerto for 
two violins, and Lucile Wilkin, pianist. 

Lily Pons is to give the opening concert in 
the Greater Concert Series on October 25. 
The remaining attractions are Rachmaninoff, 
Martinelli, Heifetz, Meisle, Wigman and her 
group of twenty dancers, and Shan-Kar, 
Hindu dancer, and his company of sixteen 
Oriental musicians and dancers. 

The Rocky Mountain Society of Organ- 
ists held its first meeting of the season re- 
cently. Under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Oliver W. Gushee, an ambitious and 
interesting program is being prepared. One 
of its chief features will be a concert on 
the municipal organ to be given by an 
eminent organist. 

Elmer Schoettle and Ruth Dyer Schoettle, 
both authorized exponents of Schmitz peda- 
gogy, have opened a studio for pianists and 
teachers. G. S 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Our musical 
resources are increased by the organization 
of the Pro Arte String Quartet. After a 
summer spent in intensive’ rehearsal, the 
quartet will make their first public appear- 
ance on the initial program of the Euterpean 
Club’s tenth season of monthly twilight 
musicales, followed by an appearance in the 


new Woman’s Club Sunday series and a 
course of its own. 
The players, all members of the Fort 


Worth Symphony Orchestra, are as follows: 
Marius Thor, first violin, a former member 
of the Bluethner Orchestra of Berlin and 
the Philadelphia and New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony orchestras; George Orum, 
second violin, principal of the second violins 
in the orchestra and for many years leader of 
the Majestic Theatre orchestra; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, viola, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra; Samuel P. Ziegler, first cellist of 
the orchestra and head of the art depart- 
ment at Texas Christian University. E. W. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The 
Schubert Club, a chorus of fifty male voices 
(of which John Arthur Whitworth is pres- 
ident and Haydn Morgan director), will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary this season 
with a special concert and other activities. 
A few of the charter members are still sing- 
ing in the chorus. Among its conductors 
have been J. Francis Campbell, Glenn Bai- 
num, now of the music department of North- 
western University, and David Mattern, at 
present on the faculty at the University of 
Michigan. The club’s energies have been 
devoted for the past two years to the giv- 
ing of concerts in public schools for the 
purchase of instruments for school orches- 
tras. Mr. Morgan is supervisor of music in 
the public schools. Harold Tower has been 
the accompanist for many years. 

William Westberg, tenor, and a pupil of 
Mrs. William J. Fenton, was a winner in 
the local Atwater Kent radio contest. Sec- 
ond places were awarded to Dorothy O’Don- 
nell and Gordon VanRy. The judges were 
Mrs. Loren J. Staples, Mrs. C. Hugo Kutsche 
and Paul Humiston. There were forty-two 
contestants. 

Jacqueline Frye, piano student of Mrs. 
Maude Woodall and Charles F. H. Mills, 
has won a scholarship at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. 

The Excelsior Male Chorus, recruited 
largely from the singers in the many Hol- 
land churches of the city, and ably conducted 
by William Van Gemert, has started its 


rehearsals for the season. Mr. Van Gem- 
ert is also director of the Criterion Male 
Quartet, and head of the Van Gemert Acad- 
emy of Music. 

The Majestic Gardens, a movie theatre, has 
restored an orchestra of fifteen men, led by 
Leland Bullard and with Karl Bernt as con- 
certmaster, to play a fifteen minute program 
before each presentation. Fly De Bes 


HOUSTON, TEX. — Olive Nelson 
Russell, former Houstonian now living in 
Chicago, has been booked for a tour with 
Mme. Irene Pavlowska, as soloist and accom- 
panist. 

The Houston Civic Opera has secured 
Simone Belgiorno as its guest conductor. 
Mr. Belgiorno began his new work last week. 
Cavalleria Rusticana is to be produced under 
his direction at the City Auditorium Novem- 
ber 1 

Gregor Jassel has reopened his violin 
classes. Mr. Jassel’s pupil, Arnold Caplin, 
was a scholarship holder at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., and Joseph 
Romick, another pupil, has been accepted at 
the Royal Hungarian Conservatory in Buda- 
pest. 

Anna Mae Weiss is directing the choir of 
the Sacred Heart Church again this season. 
In addition to her studio work Mrs. Weiss 
will sponsor a number of pupils in radio pro- 
grams over various stations. 

The Junior Theatre Guild, with a cast of 
150, will give the Maid of Mandalay early in 
the season for the Elks annual Christmas 
charity. 

Paul Berge is organizing his advanced vio- 
lin students into groups for the performance 
of original compositions by the great mas- 
ters. Mr. Berge will present two of his 
artist-pupils, Franklin Washburn and Bern- 
ard Tinserow, in recital this — - 


MONTREAL, CAN.—The principal 
works to be presented this season by the 
Mendelssohn Choir are A Sea Symphony by 
Vaughan Williams, and J. S. Bach’s Peasant 
Cantata. 

The Cathedral Singers, a new choral soci- 
ety composed of picked singers from the 
Anglican choirs of Montreal, will offer peri- 
odic recitals of sacred music at Christ 
Church Cathedral. This group is under the 
direction of Alfred Whitehead; the organ- 
accompanist is J. E. F. Martin; the presi- 
dent, Edmund Sweeting, organist of St. 
Stephen’s Church; and the secretary, D. A 
Hinchcliffe, organist of St. Cyprian’s 
Church. For its first season the choir will 
be heard in modern church compositions by 
English, American and Canadian com- 
posers. 


Auguste Descarries, concert pianist, organ-’ 


ist and composer, is to give a piano recital 
next winter. During the summer, Mr. Des- 
carries finished a Canadian Rhapsody for 
piano solo and orchestra. He also composed 
a prelude for piano and has commenced 
work on a Mass for the Dead. 

Louis H. Bourdon, impresario, announces 
for the beginning of October, a concert by 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 

The Canadian Institute, a society directed 
by Rodolphe Mathieu, will continue its series 
of lecture-musicales on Sunday evenings this 
season. | A oe ge 


OMAHA, NEB.— Louise Shadduck 
Zabriskie was the organist at a recent re- 
cital at the Joslyn Memorial. Bettie Za- 
briskie, cellist, was assisting soloist. 

Newly elected members of the faculty of 
the Omaha Municipal University are Carol 
Marhoff Pitts, to direct the choral work; 
Martin Bush, who teaches advanced theory, 
and Rudolph Seidl, in charge of the orches- 
tra. Nell Griscom Gillard continues as in- 
structor in public school music. J. P. D. 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Prospects are 
bright for the orchestra (Willem ven Hoog- 
straten, conductor). This organization, 
which "is entering its twenty-second year, 
will offer fourteen concerts, beginning No- 
vember 7. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and 
Albert Spalding, violinist, have been engaged 
as soloists. Edouard Hurlimann, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, also is to appear in_the 
evening concert series. Soloists for the Sun- 
day matinees include Ruth Bradley Keiser, 
pianist, and Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, vio- 
linist, both of Portland. 

Steers & Coman have booked Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff, Florence Austral, Vicente 


COURIER 


Escudero and his dancers, for recitals at 
Municipal Auditorium. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, Inc. (William 
Mansell Wilder, director) and the Portland 
Junior Symphony Orchestra (Jacques Gersh- 
kovitch, conductor) have resumed rehearsals. 

R. O. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The San An- 
tonio Civic Opera Company (Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, president) presented Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Yeomen of the Guard at 
Municipal Auditorium, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. David Griffin pro- 
duced, staged and conducted the performance 
and great credit is due him for the fine 
results obtained. George A. Holleman, tenor. 
of Beaumont and a member of the Houston 
Civic Opera Company, was the guest artist. 
His resonant voice was heard to advantage 
in the role of Colonel Fairfax. Joseph 
Burger, baritone, as Jack Point, did admir- 
able work vocally and acted with conviction 
and understanding. Lloyd Harris, baritone, 
in the difficult comedy part of W ilfred Shad- 
bolt, was in excellent voice, and made a 
good showing histrionically. Louis Arbetter 
(Sergeant Meryll), Fred Zalmanzig (Sir 
Richard Cholmondeley), and Ray Keck 
(Leonard Meryll), brought out each detail 
of these lesser roles. Melba Biard as 
Phoebe Meryll charmed the audience with 
her singing. She, too, was histrionically 
splendid. Josephine Black as Elsie Maynard 
made much of her picturesque role. Gisela 
Bauer Sutter, as Dame Carruthers, did an 
exceptional piece of character work. Roma 
Koepp, as Kate, was pleasing. Others in 
the cast were Henry Krohn, Kleber Miller, 
Anthony Wirth, Joe McShane and Hubert 
Rossi. The chorus was well-balanced and 
the orchestra played well under the baton of 
Mr. Griffin. Grace M. Hardie arranged the 
Torch Dance and Morris Dance from the 
Henry VII Suite (Edward German). 

Evelyn Duerler, soprano; George Baker, 
baritone, and Brooks Smith, pianist (who 
has returned recently from New York), were 
presented in concert at a benefit for the 
relief fund of the Young Woman's Christian 
Association. Mrs. Hugh Halff and Mrs. 
William Thornton were co-chairmen for 
the arrangement of the program. 

Charles Stone, tenor; George Baker, bari- 
tone, and Alexander Johnston, tenor, are 
among the guest artists who have appeared 
on programs given by Willeta Mae Clarke, 
violinist, and Edna June Bump, pianist. 

Lima Timmerman Hunt, soprano, of Chi- 
cago, was introduced in recital by Robert 
Burns Campbell, with whom she has been 
coaching for several months. Numbers 
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STARTS TEACHING SEASON 
WITH MUSIC HOUR 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 

of New York, a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, inaugu- 
rated his teaching season with an hour of 
music at his studio on September 25, pre 


senting his artist-pupil Walter Welti, bari 








tone. Samuel Quincy was at the piano. Mr. 
Welti is on the vocal faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
given were by Handel, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi, 
Gounod, Woodforde-Finden, Goetz, Spross, 
Kountz, Farley and Campbell-Tipton. Her 
work was characterized by sincere musi- 


cianship and interpretation. Her voice of 
wide range has richness and depth. The 
capable accompanist was Billie Roberts. 
Alejandro Rosas, baritone, offered a group 
of Spanish songs, with encores, when the 
Monterey (Mexico) Chamber of Commerce 
was the guest of the San Antonio Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Rosas’ voice has dra- 
matic power and he sings with musicianly 
interpretation. Julian Villar assisted ably 
at the piano. : 
The local Atwater Kent 
was broadcast over WOAIT, 


radio audition 
September 10. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CERVANTES, STRAUSS, SIR THOMAS 
AND RECORDING ENGINEERS 


Beecham Conducts Don Quixote for Victor Microphones in 
Carnegie Hall—Léner Quartet Adds to Imposing List of 
Beethoven Discs — Mengelberg’s Series of Weber 
and Beethoven Overtures 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


Last spring R. C. A. Victor Company in- 
augurated some altogether laudable policies 
advancing an extended chain of new record- 
ings, a number of which have already been 
presented to the public. One is impressed 
particularly with the freshness of these offer- 
ings. They represent, for the most part, 
music infrequently performed and_ varied 
greatly in appeal. The Camden disc fabri- 
cators began their championing broadside 
with Scriabin’s Poéme d’Extase and Prome- 
theus; these exotic works were followed by 
an epochal recording of Schonberg’s Brob- 
dingnagian cantata, Gurrelieder—all com- 
positions played by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra (with several 
hundred additional cohorts assisting in the 
last). The current celebration of Washing- 
ton’s bi-centenary espoused the recording, 
by Noble Cain and his Chicago A Capella 
Choir, orchestra and organ, ot John Alden 
Carpenter's Song of Faith. Mr. Cain and 
his choristers also engraved the entire motet, 
Sing Ye Unto the Lord, of Bach and the 
Christmas motet by Arnold Mendelssohn. 
Both works are to be released in the near 
future. Carpenter’s Skyscrapers and Ferde 
Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite garnish the 
heterogeneity of the list. 

Currently arrives Don Quixote of Strauss. 
Imminent releases include The Passion of 
Our Lord According to St. Matthew by St. 
Bartholomew's Choir; Sibelius’ symphony 
No. 4 in A minor, and a “symphonic syn- 
thesis,” a redaction by Stoloowskci, of Tris- 
tan and Isolde, played by the Quaker sym- 
phonists. It can not be claimed that the de- 
pression has been exceedingly unpropitious 
to the phonographic ventures of the artists 
and recorders involved. This activity is 
especially enlightening in view of the rumors 
circulated in some quarters that the phono- 
graph’s obituary has not only been written 
but actually engraved upon the monument 
marking its (never too well-defined) resting 
place. 

Victor 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
winter with the Philharmonic- Symphony 
Orchestra of New York occasioned a num- 
ber of delectable novelties and rarely heard 
old and modern works to be performed. But 
during the baronet’s enterprising but tem- 
porary tenure it is doubtful if a presentation 
received greater tribute than his interpreta- 
tion of Richard Strauss’ tonal equation of 
Cervantes’ immortal knight. Quick to see 
the possibilities in a recording of this sentient 
reading (the tone poem had never been en- 
registered before) Victor technicians rushed 
their magical paraphernalia and scientific 
thaumaturgy to Carnegie Hall. That April 
morning beheld the combined efforts of Cer- 
vantes (whose part in the business is not 
small), Strauss, Sir Thomas, the full comple- 
ment of the orchestra, (not to mention the 
preparatory labors of music engravers and 
printing presses) reduced to a few miles of 
simple, coiled groove, frozen imperishably 
in that marvel of modern ingenuity, the 
twelve-inch, double-faced disc. This phe 
nomenon of recording a highly complicated 
and fugacious activity is a miracle to which 
reactions will always remain naively aghast. 
Che sonorous vibrations of Don Quixote are 
contained on five discs in Musical Master- 
piece Set No. 144. Or, if you use a 33% 
r.p.m. turntable, the work may be obtained 
record for longer 


incumbency last 


in half as sides 


playing. 


many 


session are 
remarkably 


The results of 
with singularly 


this particular 
few exceptions, 
well-defined as to tone, color and intensity. 
The intimate manner in which Sir Thomas 
unfolds the pranks of the insanely capricious 
Don has been captured with vivid and pal- 
pable similitude. The recording is not loud; 
but there is hardly an indistinct phonographic 
utterance from the moment Strauss’ prota- 
gonist begins devouring the romantic pa- 
bulum which sends him on his disastrous ad- 
ventures until the tremolos in the strings in- 
dicate the first shivers of a dying fever and 
the cello speaks our panjandrum’s last words. 
The program notes supplied with the album 
are sufficient for the neophyte. In praising 
this notable set of records applause must be 
given the excellent work of Alfred Wallen- 
stein, solo cello; Michel Piastro, solo violin; 
and René Pollain, the viola. 

Patrons of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company have applauded the vocal gifts and 
musicianship of Conrad Thibault, baritone. 
His first Red Seal record demonstrates that 
this approbation has not been excessive. 
Young Mr. Thibault possesses a remarkably 


resonant and elastic voice and beyond ques- 
tion knows considerable about its use. The 
way he projects Sea Fever, John Ireland’s 
incomparable setting of Masefield’s poem, is 
delightful. One of Ireland’s best songs it is 
also calculated to test the interpretative pow- 
ers of the finest vocalists. The coupling of 
disc No. 1583 is Geoffrey O’Hara’s De 
Captaine of de Marguerite—not so musically 
poetic but full of the zestful humor which 
Mr. Thibault conveys with a twinkle in his 
eye and a quaint French-Canadian accent 
in his voice. Another O'Hara song is avail- 
able on Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s most 
recent but not by any means her best disc, 
There is No Death (No. 7584). It is backed 
by Josef Pasternack’s arrangement of Taps 
( Esenwein). 
Columbia 


There are many precious alcoves in the 
treasure house of recorded music but none 
so rewarding as that niche containing the 
Léner String Quartet’s series of Beethoven 
registrations. Promising eventually to cover 
the full glory of Beethoven's priceless con- 
tribution to quartet literature, these record- 
ings have been a feature of the Columbia 
catalogue ever since their first inception in 
1924. Since the advent of electrical record- 
ing (1927) the Léners have recorded all but 
op. 18, No. 5; op. 75 and op. 132. The last 
two, however, are available in acoustic re- 
cordings by the Léners and, electrically, by 
the Capet String Quartet. The current pub- 
lication of op. 131 by the Léners fills a 
need long evident; the Capets’ electrical ver- 
sion, released several years ago in France 
and England, suffered from spots of faulty 
intonation and an incomplete grasp of the 
work’s magnificence. 

The op. 131 quartet is generally recognized 
to be musically the finest of them all. It 
has been claimed, without much opposition, 
to have reached the highest point attainable 
in quartet literature. To speak here of its 
originality and freedom of form, its strictly 
logical and supple technic and highly intel- 
lectual and imaginative conception of idea 
would be superfluous. Messrs. Léner, Smil- 
ovits, Roth and Hartman understand the sig- 
nificance of each note and each bar of de- 
velopment; their conception of the whole is 
a remarkable attainment in intellectual per- 
ception and instrumental technic. 

Let no one fear that present-day science in 
recording misses a particle of the fine tone, 
subtle dynamics and gentle nuance of a 
string quartet performance. These Léner 
String Quartet records, played on an ade- 
quate reproducing instrument, challenge the 
senses to distinguish between the invisible 
and the flesh-and-blood performance. Mas- 
terworks Set No. 175. 

+ * * 


Records of performances by Willem Men- 
gelberg and the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra rank in points of mechanical ex 
cellence with those of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Lately, Mengelberg has been turn- 
ing out first-rate examples of orchestral 
phonography in a series of early Nineteenth 
Century overtures. Beethoven and Weber 
come in for expert illumination by the Dutch 
authority. The tenor of his interpretations 
is broad; dynamics especially are treated with 
effect and the emotional implications—cen 
tering around either a Goethe hero or a story 
of magic bullets—are discharged with de- 
liberate conception. 

The Coriolan and Egmont overtures (Nos. 
68049D and 68058D) and that to Der Frei- 
schutz (No. 68042D) are especially stirring. 
The Pent overtures, No. 1 (No. 68055D) 
and No. 3 (Nos. 67987D and 67988D) also 
have snap but do not come up to the same 
standards of reproduction. The Concertge 
bouw’s Oberon overture, recorded several 
years ago, while lacking the precision of the 
later recordings, still holds its own among 
available Oberons (No. 67485D and 
67486D). 

* * * 


Speaking of Weber’s fairy drama: If you 
want a treat do not miss hearing Lotte Leh- 
mann sing Ozean, du Ungeheuer (Columbia 
No. G-9055M). All other dramatic sopranos 
might do well to emulate this magnificent 
proclamation of a favorite aria. 

ee oe 


Brunswick 
This company continues its policy of re- 
pressing Polydor (Germany) recordings in 
monthly releases of from two to four single 
discs, and an occasional album set. The 
Brunswick catalogue is eminently worth in- 
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vestigating. For the past two years Euro- 
pean recordings of merit have found their 
way into its catholic repertoire. The col- 
lection of Beethoven symphonies, played by 
Berlin orchestras under foremost German 
conductors, with only one or two exceptions, 
is the finest available today. Piano record- 
ings in the Brunswick 90000 and 85000 series 
continue to reflect credit on the advanced 
methods used by the German engineers for 
capturing the unusually recalcitrant tone of 
this instrument. The Brailowsky Chopin and 
Kempff Beethoven recordings are splendid 
examples. 

Brunswick has made a speciality of a ser- 
ies of Heinrich Schlusnus discs—all of which 
impress not only by the excellent songs of 
3rahms, Schubert, Richard Strauss and Wolf 
offered, but by the commanding artistry giv- 
en their execution by this baritone. This 
series, now numbering an even ten discs, 
can only help to center Lieder enthusiasts’ in- 
terest on Schlusnus’ forthcoming American 
concert tour. The accompaniments are 
played by that erudite concert collaborator, 
Franz Rupp. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute Offers 
New Music Course 

The Enjoyment of Music, a course to be 
conducted by Olin Downes and offered by 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science's 
department of music, will begin on October 
17 with a discussion of The Song, illustrated 
by Lawrence Tibbett. Other lecture-recitals 
follow on October 25, The Violin, with Al- 
bert Spalding; The Orchestra of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, November 
9, with Georges Barrére and the Barrére 
Little Symphony; Early Music of the Piano 
and Its Predecessors, November 22, with 
compositions for the clavichord and harpsi- 
chord, as well as early piano music played 
by José Iturbi; November 30, Lieder, with 
Lotte Lehmann; Choral Music, December 
20, with the Schola Cantorum; Opera and 
Coloratura Music, January 4, with Lily 
Pons; Modern Piano Music, January 23, il- 
lustrated by Walter Gieseking; Music for 
the String Quartet and Piano, February 8, 
by the Roth String Quartet; Harold Bauer, 
February 16, in a program of piano com- 
posers of the nineteenth century ; Wagnerian 
Opera and Its Influence on Modern Song, 
February 28, with Goeta Ljungberg ; Cham- 
ber Music of the Classic and Romantic 
Periods, March 7, illustrated by the London 
String Quartet; The Piano and Orchestra 
from Handel and Bach to Beethoven, March 
21, the program to include the Bach triple 
concerto played by Ernest Schelling, John 
Erskine and Olin Downes; March 29, The 
Last Piano Sonatas of Beethoven, played by 
Josef Hofmann; and April 5, The Modern 
Symphony and Symphonic Poem, with a 
program by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge ccna 
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(Continued from page 23) 

Thomas Reid was local chairman, acting un- 
der Mrs. F. L. Carson, Southwestern state 
chairman. Winners of first place were 
Dorothy Mildred Sandlin, soprano, of West- 
moorland College, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones ; 
and Presley Earle Ballenger, lyric tenor, of 
Falfurrias, Tex. Winners of second place 
were Mary Battaglia, mezzo-soprano, for- 
merly of Incarnate Word College; and An- 
thony Wirth, baritone, student of Mrs. a 
Marks. There were ten judges and Francis 
de Burgos was chairman. 

Mary Sue Guthrie was presented in re- 
cital at Westmoorland College by Mrs. Jones, 
head of the voice department. Early classics, 
French, Italian and English songs constituted 
the program. Out of My Own Great Woe, 
by Carl Venth, was a number of interest. 
Miss Guthrie possesses a well- produced, lyric 
soprano voice. The able accompanist was 
Brooks Smith. 

Mrs. Roland Springall, teacher of piano, 
introduced her pupil Mary Templeton Wells 
in a morning musicale. Miss Wells dis- 
played splendid technic and musicianly inter- 
pretation. Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano, who 
assisted, delighted the audience with her 
group of songs. 

Mary Brown Campbell, head of the piano 
department of Westmoorland College, played 
Song Without Words (Saint-Saéns) and 
the etude in A flat (Moszkowski) at the 
Panhellenic luncheon. These were greatly 
enjoyed. 

German Day was celebrated in San An- 
tonio, September 11. massed chorus, 
including voices from the Beethoven Manne- 
chor, San Antonio Liederkranz, New Braun- 
fels Singing Society, Austin Saengerbund, 
Schulenberg Liederkranz, and groups from 


the German-Texas Saengerbund and the 
Texas Gebrigs Saengerbund, opened the 
celebration. 

The San Antonio Institute of Music (of 
which Rose Emma Kern Reilly is director 
and teacher of piano, Leona E. Rahm, in- 
structor of violin, and Rosalind Lewis, 


teacher of expression) presented pupils in an 
interesting concert consisting of readings, 
solos, duets, quartets and selections by the 
institute orchestra. 

The Musical Art Studios (under the direc- 
tion of Diana Lancaster) gave their final 
summer recital. Eighteen pupils participated. 

The San Antonio College of Music (John 
M. Steinfeldt, founder and director) has an 
increased enrollment over last season. The 
faculty is as follows: piano, John M. Stein- 
feldt, Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield and Louise 
Koehler; voice, Delphine Klockman and 
Louise Koehler; cello, Juan Macias and 
Evert Allen; violin, John M. Steinfeldt, Jr. ; 
clarinet and flute, Bernard Koltkoff; organ, 
John M. Steinfeldt; orchestral instruments, 
Juan Macias. 

The fine arts department of Westmoorland 
College has a larger enrollment this year. 
Carl Venth is dean of the department and 
teacher of violin. Others on the faculty are: 
Mrs. Fred Jones, voice; Mary Brown Camp- 


bell and Mrs. Carl Venth, piano; Frederick 
Kong, organ; Mrs. Wardlaw W. Moore, 
public school music. The assistants are: 
Shiela Allen, piano; Dorothy Sandlin, voice 
and ear-training. 

The. Tuesday Musical Club (Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president) will present the fol- 
lowing artists this season in its series of 
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DUDLEY 


has opened his own vocal studio in Chi- 
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Leslie Arnold is his associate 
(Photo by Russell Studio.) 
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MUSICAL 


musicale-teas: Walter Jenkins, baritone, Oc- 


tober 25; Sadah Schuchari, violinist, No- 
vember 29: Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, 
January 24, and Juliette Lippe, soprano, 
February 28. S. W. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The San Diego 
Symphony Orchestra (Nino Marcelli, con- 
ductor) closed its sixth season of summer 
concerts August 23, playing to the largest 
audience it has had since Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink was soloist in 1929, 

The orchestra association, which offered 
as a concession to the financial situation six 
concerts this year instead of the usual eight, 
regards the patronage which the organiza- 
tion received this season as an evidence of 
the growing popularity of the orchestra pro- 
ject and an auspicious augury for future sup- 
port. 1B. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—One of the most 
delightful concerts presented in this city in 
recent years was the benefit recital for the 
Sioux City Charities given by the Grecian 
basso and composer Bassilios Andrea Kyros. 

The program consisted of classical num- 
bers and included two of the artist’s own 
compositions, Good-Bye and Dreams, the 
latter composed especially for the occasion. 
Although possessing a voice of stentorian 
power, Mr. Kyros displayed mastery of 
messa voce during his singing of Occhi di 
Fata and Scarlatti’s O Cessate di Piagarmi 
(1659) and also in his own song, Dreams. 

His last number, Cavatine, from La 
Juive, done in costume, afforded the singer 
opportunity to show his range of voice 
and interpretation of the role of the Cardinal. 
During the past three years Mr. Kyros has 
appeared throughout the Middle West under 
the management of Mme. Cassandra. 


M. M. H. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Terre Haute 
will have the Community Theatre musical 


comedies again this fall, it was announced 
by the committee when the board of direct- 
ors held its meeting at the home of Hugh 
Lee, chairman of the board. A membership 
drive for the Community Theatre has started 
and is continuing for two weeks. Elvada 
Tessman Thompson, known in musical 
circles, is chairman of the drive. If it is 
possible, the plays will be staged at the 
Hippodrome Theatre, which was used last 
year. M; P. D. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The two 
Westchester Toscanini Fund concerts were 
given at the County Center on September 10 
and 18, both before fairly large audiences. 
In the first, Rachel Morton, soprano, sang 
an aria from Gounod’s La Reine de Saba 
with excellent dramatic effect, and was heart- 


ily received. John Erskine was heard in 
MacDowell’s D minor piano concerto, by 
which he afforded considerable pleasure, 


judging from the vociferous applause which 
followed. The rest of the program was given 
over to familiar numbers, the orchestra be- 
ing directed capably by Jaffrey Harris. 

On the second program the soloists were 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano and Henri 
Deering, pianist. Miss Swarthout’s moving 
interpretation of Adieu, Foréts from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Jeanne d’Arc, as well as her charm- 
ing stage presence, brought her many in- 
sistent recalls, to which she responded with 
the Habanera from Carmen. Mr. Deering 
gave an eloquent performance of César 
Franck’s Variations Symphoniques for piano 
and orchestra. Enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause did not persuade him to give an 
encore. Again Mr. Harris conducted an in- 
teresting program, which included two num- 
bers by Percy Grainger, who was in the audi- 
ence. 

An appeal has been made to Westchester 
music-lovers to pledge support so that these 
concerts may continue as a winter series and 
thus serve a worthy purpose. 

The White Plains Choral and Symphonic 
Society had its first rehearsals of the sea- 
son last week. The orchestra is directed by 
Louis Green and the chorus by Caroline 
3eeson Fry. Mrs. Fry is also again direc- 
ing the Contemporary Singers and the Ridge- 
view Choir. 

Percy Grainger, a White Plains resident, 
took up his duties last week as head of the 
music department at New York University. 

E 


Mu Phi Epsilon Awards 
Scholarships 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Mu Phi Epsilon 
scholarship has been awarded to Sol Brobov, 
violinist, which will entitle him to continue 
study with his teacher, Forrest Schulz. The 
open scholarship that the sorority presents 
was given to the Kansas City Orchestral 
Training School, which is under the direc- 
tion of N. De Rubertis. 

Scholarships offered at the Kansas City- 
Horner Conservatory have been awarded to 
Wanda Corti, piano; Elizabeth Buckner, 
dramatics; Bernard Walters and Pearl 
Shemshor, voice. Part scholarships were 
given to ten students in voice. seven in piano, 
three in violin and one in dramatics. The 
Carl Busch scholarship in theory is to be 
awarded later. 
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Applications for membership should be ad- 

dressed to Warren E. Traub, secretary of 

the chorus, 15 Jacobus Place, New York City. 
* » + 


Eastman School Awards 176 
Scholarships 

Scholarships were awarded this year by 
the Eastman School of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., to 176 
students. The work of making these awards 
occupied the time of Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the school, and of the committee 
on scholarship for more than a week, the 
hours each day often being extended from 
early morning to late at night. More than 
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Columbia University Chorus 
Begins Rehearsals 
The Columbia University Chorus (Dr. 
Walter Henry Hall, conductor ) will give two 
concerts this season, the first to include se- 
lections from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and 
Messiah: the second devoted to 
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states, the Canal Zone and Hungary, 
resented by scholarship students. 
Scholarships are awarded in 


has had long experience as a choral direc- 
tor. His early training was received in 
England and he has since made frequent 
visits to that country to attend choral fes 
tivals and perfect himself as an authority on 
The Columbia University 
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Cornish School Resumes Activities 
The Cornish School in Seattle, Wash., 
opened its eighteenth winter session on Sep- 
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tember 12, and announces an excellent en- 
rollment gathered from as far north as 
Alaska and south to Mexico City. 

The school of the theatre has perhaps the 
largest enrollment since its foundation by 
Maurice Browne and Ellen Van Volkenburg. 
The art department, with its day and eve- 
ning classes under Walter O. Reese (com- 
mercial art) and Welland Lathrop (color 
design), reports a heavy registration; also 
the dance department under Lore Deja, ex- 
ponent of the Wigman School of Modern 
Dance. An a cappella choir is beginning 
rehearsals under the direction of Ella Helm 
Boardman, of the voice faculty, and it is 
hoped to give several concerts this season. 
The Cornish Orchestra is already in re- 
hearsal, with Einar Lindblom conducting 
until the return of Peter Meremblum from 
the East. 

The Cornish Three Arts Series does not 
open formally in the Cornish Theatre until 
late this month, but the first concert of the 
season has been given by John Hopper, as- 
sisted by Dorothea Hopper Jackson, pianists. 

A reception was held in honor of three re- 
turned members of the faculty : Fern Shackle- 
ford, Margaret Joslin and Gertrude Austin, 
all of whom have come back from a year or 
more of travel and study in Europe. 


British Composers Compile “Bach 
Book” for Harriet Cohen 
Harriet Cohen gives a recital at Queen's 
Hall, London, October 17, to introduce the 
“Bach Book” which was compiled for her 


by twelve prominent British composers. This 
is said to be the first collection of its kind 
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since composers of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
gathered material for the “Oriana Book,” 
which they dedicated to their royal mistress. 
Transcriptions for the Bach Book have been 
made by Sir Granville Bantock, Arnold Bax, 
Lord Berners, Arthur Bliss, Frank Bridge, 


Eugene Goossens, Herbert Howells, John 
Ireland, Constant Lambert, R. Vaughan 
Williams, William Walton and W. Gillies 


Whittaker. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUNG LADY, A. A. C. M., A. T. C. M., recom- 
mended by excellent teacher, desires position in 
musical center as accompanist. Has four years 








high school and three years college education. 
Address ‘“‘“G. H. W.’’ care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th St., New York. 





FOR RENT—Beautiful, unusual, unique furnished 
Studio Apartment. Blankets, linen and silver in- 
cluded, Ten rooms, four master bedrooms, two 
baths, three maids’ rooms and bath. Studio 
45x27x23. May be seen every ed except Saturday 
and Sunday between 11-12:30 Call TRafalgar 
7-1747. For other hours call “Mr. Allen, Supt., 
ENdicott 2-1921. 





YOUNG MAN experienced in office work seeks con- 
nection with small music publisher, music school, 
or piano teacher. Will work in office or pe rform 
other duties in return for piano tuition and op- 
portunity to practice, Address “P. D. S.”’ care 
= Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 

ork, 





NATIONALLY KNOWN EDITOR, music critic, 
radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
time connection. Recognized newspaper and mag- 
azine authority; organizer; publicity; lecturer; 
managerial, Fine contacts throughout world; in- 
valuable experience. Address “E. C. W."’ care 
¢ — Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 

or! 





CUTHRIGHT 


TENOR 
19 West 70th St., New York 


“ ENZO DELL’OREFICE 


Former Coach of CARUSO 


s Aang eae in Repertoire and 
for Concert and Grand Opera 


SUs 7-3300 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


PIANIST—TEACHER—LECTURER 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 Steinway Hall, New York City 


REBA JURY ° 


Vocal Teacher 
Specialist in = Work 
Address: 330 W. 84th St., N. Y 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA-——MUSIC—DANCE 
Not operated for profit—Graduate Courses 
Catalogue on request, Dept. C a oe Seattle, Wash. 


RONALD MURAT. 


Composer—Pianist 


550 Riverside Drive 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 


TRa. 7-6194 








TRa. 7-5435 o Studio ks -2, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
CONCERT-——RECITAL 
113 W. 57th St., 








RADIO 
New York 


OPERA 
Address c/o J. Nola, 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Years in Eur 
21 West 95th Street, New York 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 





New York | sa 
Riverside 89-6141 





BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


or aLL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you Rapio AND Concert PiaNist—TEACHER 
Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, Trios, ete. Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Instruction Material for all Ins —_ Representative: Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y 





ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
BzoaDwar New Yor 


PRESS CLIPPING 


NATIONA BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. ClIrcle 7-5329 


AUGUSTO BEUF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musica Courter. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 








PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 




















Leading Baritone 





CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 















FREE! Coon’s Pocket Musica Covema, 113 West 57th St., 
Dictionary of Music New York, N. Y. 

Terms. Gives over 5,000 For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Courier for one year 
definitions of terms end and include the dictionary. 


pl ses in general ra Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 










music. This offer is for DME. Stuvicselicstucsetaasieetipiae ae 

one year’s subscription 

and 4 hol holds goo op emg To SDNGIS socésixsinnseidssiceuseatesyestaseetsetaceeesneercacy 
GY: suaieteicpase asisepanesestheb eee peccee 





Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 












NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Fourth Year 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 


Incorporated 1878 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 


CARL HEIN 


Thorough training in all branches of music. 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; 


for beginners. 


Directors 
s Piano—A, Fraemcke; 
Harp—A, Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. 
ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Violin—Hans Letz; Cello 
Classes in 


Wm. Ebann; 
Theory, ——-. 
lepartment 


Send ar atalogue 





Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists and Director of 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Write for New Catalog 


51 Fifth Ave., New York 





COMMUNITY CENTER x 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ARIEL RUBSTEIN, Director 

270 W. 89th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-1400 
Branches, Faculty of — 
Masters, Moderate Tuition Fees, Spe- 
cial Children’s Courses. Faculty Cham- 
ber Music Recitals Broadcasti at 
to Coast over CBS, Sundays at 2 P P. M. 











BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 


he Cieteland Justitute of 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
. Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert Artist 
ic School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 


sic 


2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schooi Music, teading to the degree 
ef Mus. B., and all the advantages ot 
Liberal Arts College. fuition Reason- 

le. rite for catalog. 
Carl J. 


Waterman, Mus. D., Dean 





VICTOR DAMIANI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


YEAR , COURSES. aN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSI 
MASTER’S DEGREE TEAC 


FOU 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
Unexcelled cultural 


Limi 
For catalogue end year book address: 


and musical advantages. _Dermitories. Complete and 
FRANK = SHAW, 


SIC 
HER’S CERTIFICATE 
tm equipment. 


Director, Oberlin, Ohio 





(incinnati Conservatory «Music 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


and A 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON NOW OPEN 
For catalogue address: C. M. Middleton, 


Registrar, 


liated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


Director of Music 
Special Students may enter at any time 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


cation. Catalogue sent on request. 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—A new four-year course for the training of Super- 
visors of Music in Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Edu- 








120 Claremont 
Avenue 
New York City 


FRANK 
DAMROSCH 
Dean 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 
318-326 West 39TH St., New YorK 














MUSICAL 


COURTER 


























GRACE LEADENHAM AUSTIN, 
composer, at Onteora, N. Y., a summer 


: ROSE RAYMON 
colony of writers and artists. B RAYMOND, 


pianist, after a summer spent at Great 

Neck, L. I., returned to New York to re- 

open her studio on September 26, 
(Anna Wisner photo.) 





FRANK LA FORGE 
Maine, with 
Dusty. 


en route to Peggy and 





ROCK FERRIS, 
pianist, enjoying a vacation in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Mr. Ferris returned re- 
cently from a tour in South America 
which included sixteen concerts in 
Buenos Aires. One of this series was 


a two-piano program with Claudio 

Arrau, Chilean pianist. Mr. Ferris is 

to give recitals in the United States 

during 1932-33. (Photo by Sherwood 
Fall.) 


EGIL FOSS, 
pianist, teacher, accompanist and coach, 
ts scheduled for a joint recital with Fifi 
London, soprano, at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
New York City, October 11. Mr. Foss 
will play numbers by Beethoven, Grieg, 
Chopin and Lisst. Miss London is to 
program French, Italian and English 
songs. (@ Von Romerheim.) 








FRANCIS PANGRAC AND A GROUP OF HIS MUSIC 
AND DRAMA STUDENTS 
on an outing near Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 





WR. AND MRS, REINALD WERRENRATH 


with their prize Samoyedes, at Spring Lake, N. J. (Bain News Service photo) 





CLAUDIA MUZIO 

is to have the honor of taking part in 
, , eo the dedicatory performance in San 7 
HELEN PIERCE ELBIN, whee pact! Ha nek Dh SON FER 

: ‘ - cisco’s new War Memorial Opera House 
soprano, and special instructor in voice on October 15. She will sing the role 
and piano at State Teachers College, of Tosca, in which she has been pr 
West Liberty, W. Va., is an artist-pupil sented to San Francisco audiences many 
of Bessie ¢ lay-Kiisdo, journeying pert- times during previous seasons. Mme 
odically to New York for lessons with Muzio sang Tosca in her début opposiie 





” , ” re 7 , . onte / , 
her teacher. Mrs. Elbin’s students al Caruso at the Metropolitan and has ap- 
this college receive « ollege credits jor peared in this opera on the opening 
their work. Mrs. Elbin plans a_ pro- nights of two seasons at the Buenos 


gram of musicales and recitals there for 


; Aires opera, Last autumn she imperson 
the 


ated the tragic singer the first night of 
the Chicago Civic Opera's 
(Photo by Daquerre.) 


1932-33 season, 


season 





IN THE GARDEN OF THE MOZARTEUM AT SALZBURG, 
In the foreground (left to right): Count Esterhazy, Paolo 
Erhardt, Margarete Wallmann 


AUSTRIA 
Varion, Coe Glade 

















(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 


















































MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 








ETHEL LEGINSKA 


Conductor 
On Tour, November, National Woman’s Orchestra 
Guest Conductor, Orquesta Filarmonica of Havana, Cuba, December 18 





